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CHAPTEE XVI. 

" Think you I can a resolution fetch 
From flowery tenderness ? " 

^'Nell! NeU!" cries the BuU of Basan, 
rushing headlong into my room, *'come 
down, quick ! The governor is chasing 
Larry ! " 

Anything more exciting than a race be- 
tween papa and one of his offspring could 
not well be imagined. So I fly downstairs 
in Basan's wake, as eager for the fray as 
himself. It appears that five minutes ago 
the governor discovered Larry — aged eleven 
— seated in the kitchen, on a three-legged ' 
stool, eating bread and cheese; and, of 
course, made a dash at him as a terrier does 
at a neighbour's cat. But Larry, instead 

-' '^ YOL. III. B 
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of dutifully yielding himseK up to condign 
punisliment, showed a most unexpected 
spirit, di-opped his eatables and bolted out 
of the back kitchen door, and into a paved 
walk that runs parallel with the kitchen 
windows, and about as bad a place as he 
could well get into, for the only outlet from 
it is by an entrance to the house higher up, 
or a return to the same through the kitchen 
door. The governor is well aware of this 
fact, and instead of giving a straight chase 
after the culprit, gravitates between the 
staircase and the back kitchen, Larry 
outside, he in ; pursuer and pursued plainly 
visible to each other through the windows. 
When I arrive upon the scene I find papa, 
his face purple with rage and amazement, 
doubling, dodging, swearing, dancing, I 
see a pale but obstinate little face peeping 
in at the window, and then shooting back; 
I see the youngsters posted about, evidently 
divided between delight at Larry's pluck 
and awful speculations as to his probable 
fate, one or two servants looking on, who 
are too much alarmed to offer the assist- 
ance the governor thinks it beneath his 
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dignity to ask, though I am much mistaken 
if a certain hem ! from Bridget, the cook, 
does not warn Larry of his danger, when 
his gentle parent nearly catches him round 
the water-butt outside the back door. 
Father and son are so well matched in 
agihty and acuteness, that it seems as 
imlikely Larry will be caught as that the 
governor will permit him to escape. Un- 
happy Larry 1 he must have been mad 
to begin the contest. What would his 
sin of eating bread and cheese at eleven 
o'clock in the morning have been compared 
with leading the governor this impious 
dance? No doubt he knows his foolhardi- 
ness by now, and repents him of it. But, 
perhaps, he reflects that life is sweet, and 
the longer he can put off the evil hour of 
being caught the better, so he doubles and 
dodges with renewed vigour. 

"What is the matter?" asks mother, 
coming in, and glancing with amazement 
from papa's infuriated countenance to that 
of her miserable son, who is just peeping 
in with a ludicrous mixture of fear and 
bravado on his small face. 
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"Do you see that little devil, madam?" 
asks my father. " Do you know that he 
has been dodging me, me^ for the last two 
hours ? (Ten minutes he means.) I'll break 
every bone in his skin when I catch him ! 
and not one of these boobies (he points to 
us all standing about) can put out a hand 
to stop him ! Stand at the foot of the stair- 
case, and hold oji to him when he comes 
past. Do you hear ? " 

And off he dashes through the kitchen, 
and round the water-butt this time. Poor 
mother, she is in a quandary ! She is as 
utterly incapable of delivering the least 
deserving of her children up to the 
slaughter, as she is of disobeying her 
lord. So she meekly takes up her position 
where she was bid, and when Larry comes 
pelting in at the door, and hits her a smart 
blow with his head " below the belt," she 
puts out no detaining hand, but subsides 
into a comfortable heap on the mat ; while 
the governor, entering in hot pursuit, 
catches his foot in her petticoats, and 
turns an energetic somersault over her 
prostrate form! Tableau vivant! One can 
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scarcely look on such sacrilege and live; 
so I retire upstairs precipitately in search 
of Larry, who, evidently, not valuing his 
life at a brass farthing, if he remain under 
the roof that shelters his parent, has escaped 
by some upper window and got away. In 
the midst of the wrathful clamour below, 
comes a shrill tinkle from our rusty front 
door bell, and straightway papa retires to 
the library, and is plainly audible to some- 
thing more than the ear of faith, taking it 
out of the furniture. 

^^It is only Tempest," says Basan, who 
has followed me, peeping round the big 
leaves of the magnolia tree that clothes the 
outside of our house with glossy green in 
winter, and creamy, fainting flower-cups in 
summer. 

*' Only George ! It could not weU be 
much more ! " I say. 

** He looks so queer," says Bashan, stretch- 
ing his neck again. *'He has on a long 
grey overcoat and a boxer ; and his face is 
as long as my arm." 

"Does he look as though he were going 
away?" I ask anxiously. "Does he look 
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as thongli he had come to say good-bye ? " 
then, recollecting myself, ** Go downstairs, 
there's a good Basan, and make as much.- 
noise as you can, so as to drown the row 
the governor is making ! " 

I have been ^* fetched" twice, and now I 
am standing outside the drawing-room with 
my hand on the knob of the door, fearing to 
turn it. A crash of amazing magnitude 
from the library hard by suggests the desira- 
biUty of my immediately hiding somewhere, 
so I enter the room with some haste to 
find George standing with his back to me, 
stooping over something that instinct tells 
me is a little ugly, disreputable photograph 
that the sun and a Silverbridge photo- 
grapher worked between them to my eternal 
discredit. He has on a travelling coat, 
just as Basan said; and there is about him 
that brushed up, stiff, touch-me-not air that 
Englishmen mostly put on when they go 
abroad, and take off when they stay at 
home. He turns at the sound of my steps, 
and comes towards me. 

*' May I have this, Nell ? " he asks, 
holding up the poor little picture. 
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*' It is mother's," I say gently ; *' but I 
dare say she would let you have it. It 
was only yesterday papa said that if he 
found any more of his daughter's likenesses 
littering up the mantelpiece, he would put 
them all in the fire ! " 

He does not join in my uneasy laugh ; 
and we stand side by side looking out at 
the gay dahlia beds, whose gorgeous colours 
will ere long be nipped and dulled by the 
chUl night frosts. I have looked at him 
once and then turned my eyes away. In all 
my misery at LuttreU did I ever look for 
one single hour like that ? 

" You will guess why I am here, Nell," he 
says. *' I have come to say good-bye to you 
for a time." And it was only yesterday 
that I was selfishly wishing he would take 
himself and his disappointments away out 
of my sight ; well, to-day I have my wish. 

" You will come back soon ? " I ask 
wistfully. *^ You will not stay away long? " 

^^ I shall come back," he says quietly. 
'^ There is my father to be considered, you 
know. 

*' Promise me one thing," he says, turning 
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his haggard face away, "that you will be 
married before I come back." 

" Married ! " I repeat. " Oh, George ! and 

it was only yesterday that I told you 

I have not thought about such a thing ! " 

" But Vasher will. How came you to 
suppose he did not love you ? " 

" It was all a mistake ! " 

"When I met you last night," he says 
slowly, " I was picturing you with a heart 
as wild and unsatisfied as my own ; I was 
thinking that I would bear twice my own 
burden if I could but lift some of the 
trouble from your weak shoulders, and all 
at once something stood in my path; I 
looked up and saw your face, Nell, passion- 
ate, tender, transfigured, with a look upon 
it that had never through all these years 
grown under word of mine, and almost 
before I looked at the man by your side, 
I knew^ Nell, I knew. . . . When I come 
back I shall find it easier, please God. After 
all," he says, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness that does not deceive me, "it is only 
now; it will not be so hard after a bit. But 
I did not come here to whine over my mis- 
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fortunes. Good-bye, dear." He holds out 
his hand, and I put mine in his without a 
word, without a tear, and so we look hard at 
each other's pallid faces for a moment, then 
— " God bless you ! " he says. ^' God bless 
you ! " I echo, and he is gone. 

When the door has closed, I sit down 
on the floor, and, heedless of the fact that 
tears are a thrice-forbidden luxury in the 
house of Adair, cry long and bitterly, with 
no sneaking reservations as to quantity, 
quality, or the state of my appearance 
after it. Bitter and sweet, sweet and 
bitter, how have you not been mingled in 
my cup yesterday and to-day ! and there 
should be only sweets in these my early, 
freshest days of happy, assured love. Per- 
haps this heavy-heartedness about George 
will wear away after a while, but just now 
my thoughts seem to go out more con- 
stantly to the lover who has gone away 
from me than to him with whom I shall 
be face to face in a few hours' time ; nay, 
in my keen burst of sorrow for George's 
misery, I can find it in my heart to wish 
it was to-morrow, not to-day, I was going 
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to see Paul. And the hours slip away so 
quickly, four o'clock has even struck, and 
I am still standing before my looking-glass, 
gazing blankly at my puffy eyelids and red 
nose. It is quite certain that Mr. Paul 
will discover that he has made a shockingly 
bad bargain, for he does not strike me as 
being a man likely to look at his lady-love 
through rose-coloured spectacles — not but 
what that has its advantages though, for 
when a man like that pays a compliment 
he means it, and he has paid me one or 
two lovely ones. By the time my foot is 
on the first stair, the smiles have come 
back to my mouth, the gladness to my 
heart ; is not my lover waiting for me ? am 
I not going to him now, this minute ? 

All along the garden and orchard I go 
with hurrying steps. The convolvuh, 
hanging their marble vases over the hedge, 
blow out their faintly scented welcome to 
me as I pass; the pale bramble blossom 
hanging on the bough whispers, ^* He is 
waiting ! he is waiting ! ' ' the brook, as it 
liastens along, mutters '^ Time is short, do 
not hnger ! ' ' and very soon I have reached 
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the try sting-place, where he stands erect, 
impatient, watch in hand. 

^^ How late you are ! " he says ; then, 
holding me away from him to look into my 
face, ^' Why, little one, you have been cry- 
ing!" 

"Yes," I say, rubbing my cheek against 
his hand, and feeling that now I am here 
it does not much matter whether I begin 
to cry again or laugh ; by his side all is well 
with me. 

"Who has been vexing you?" he asks, 
with an unamiable frown. 

"No one ! It is about George." 

" George," he repeats, and his arms slacken 
their hold upon me; "why, this is the 
second time within the last twenty-four 
hours that you have been crying over 
Tempest! You must have liked him very 
much ! " 

"I did like him," I answer stoutly. "J 
do ! He is the truest, noblest, most un- 
selfish lover a girl ever had, only (I lift 

my eyes to Paul's jealous face) I like you 
best!'' 

" Do you, indeed ? " he asks, with a queer 
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upward twist of his brows. ^^ And have you 
no such word in your vocabulary as love ? " 

'' Perhaps.'' 

*^ At any rate you are quite sure that you 
do like me?'' 

^^ Quite sure, Mr. Paul Vasher ; quite 
sure ! " 

Here our conversation becomes indistinct 
and ridiculous. And in our little green 
parlour leave us, oh reader ! to our idiocy, 
and cast your memory back to the days 
when you loved and were beloved, and your 
happiness was but freshly born to you; 
remembering that time, you will, while 
smiling at our folly, understand it, • . • 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 

" That is the true season of love, when we believe that we 
alone can love ; that no one could ever have loved so before 
us, and that no one will love in the same way after us." 

November has come upon us with a garment 
of rain and fog, with leaden skies and sodden 
earth ; and the land looks like one vast, 
mournful burying-ground, with its fallen 
leaves, dead plants, and flowerless brown 
stalks. Nature is shrouded, motionless, 
bound hand and foot beneath her cover- 
ing of decay ; and looking abroad it is hard 
to believe that spring will ever come back, 
that green shoots will thrust their way 
through the sullen earth, tender buds 
spring out of yonder bare brown trees. The 
gloominess of the weather has its out- 
come in the newspapers, where murder 
succeeds murder with sinister rapidity, and 
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the heavy, deathly air seems to prompt the 
souls of men to deeds of rapine, crime, and 
slaughter. But to me these sluggish days 
bring no sense of dullness and oppression ; 
I am not even longing for spring, with the 
passion of longing I used to know all 
through the dead, silent, winter months. 
I have Paul now, and he is life and home and 
love and seasons bound up in one ; and since 
he is mine I lack nothing. The chill winds 
have shaken every leaf from the trees in our 
green parlour; the ground is all dank and 
dripping, it knows our faces no more ; but 
we do not care, we are cosier indoors than 
we ever were out. 

We have been playing at a foolish game 
this past month, Paul and I. We made a 
bad beginning in being so much in love 
with each other, and we have gone steadily 
down, deeper and deeper ; every day we go a 
little further, for love either increases or 
diminishes ; passionately as one may care 
for a thing to-day, one can love it even 
better to-morrow ; there is no standing still. 
And as besottedly fond as Paul is of me, so 
i am of him, and an uncommonly pretty pair 
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of fools we make. At the present moment 
there is no one to take heed of us, for- 
timately, no one, that is to say, but Venus, 
who is shaking an uncommonly loose leg in 
the distance, and as she is hanging on the 
wall without any visual power, save that 
given by cobalt blue badly laid on, we may 
be said to be tolerably secure from unkind 
criticism. 

We are in the old school-room, from 
whence Amberley's rule has for ever de- 
parted ; the curtains are drawn, and we are 
sitting before the fire. It is our favourite 
haunt, for the boys are far too well-bred to 
intrude upon us; indeed, they avert their 
joUy faces if they happen to meet us, as 
though a recognized pair of lovers were the 
most immoral spectacle in the world; and 
there is no chance here, as in the drawing- 
room, of Simpkins or the footman walking 
in every five minutes or so, on some trifling^ 
pretext or errand. 

" Have you heard from your father yet ? " 
asks Paul. 

«'No. Paul I" 

^^Yes.'' 
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^' Do you know, that I really think he was 
sorry when he went away ' ' 

^^WeU, darhng?" 

" Nothing ! only I don't think I can ever 
feel comfortably rebellious with him again ; 
I shall have a sort of half-and-half feeling, 
that will make me a detestable mixture." 

^^ You won't be here very long, little 
one," he sayS ; " you will be at The Towers 
before he has been back very long." 

'' ShaU I ? " I ask, doubtfuUy. Somehow 
if seems natural to me that Paul should be 
my lover, but I never look ahead or fancy 
myseK his wife. 

(A pause, which we fill up.) 

''I want to ask you a few questions," 
I say preisently. ^^Will you ever swear at 
me when we are married ?" 

" Good heavens, no ! I never was a very 
good temper, but I hope I know how to 
behave like a man." 

^^And do not all men?" I ask, medita- 
tively. "I always thought they did, at 
home, you know ; it's very nice to find they 
don't. You had better never put me out," 
I add, pinching his brown cheek; ^^for I 
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have a command of language that would 
frighten you. TeU me, do you ever shy 
dish-covers at people ? " 

"Never." 

" Would you ever call me a peacock, a 
dummy, a mummy, a gawk, a mawk, or a 
beast?" 

" I won't promise. They are pretty 
names, Nell — some of his ? " 

" Of course ! but when he wishes to be 
especially withering he calls me 'that 
beauty.' " 

'' Lucky httle woman," says Paul fondly, 
" for both her lover and her father to have 
such a high opinion of her good looks ! ' ' 

" Yes, indeed ! " I say, laughing ; '' only, 
you see, he means it rather differently to 
the way you do ! " 

Here our conversation becomes too 
ridiculous for repetition. 

''It is my turn now," says Paul presently, 
"to ask you a few questions ; it may be as 
well that we should know each other's little 
weaknesses before marriage as after. Do 
you ever go into hysterics ? " 

"It is like poor Martha Snell's staying, 

VOL. III. C 
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I say, langhing; 'who wotild if her cotild, 
but her cotildii't/ I wotild if I cotild, bnt 
I don't know the way. Hysterics is a 
luxury papa would never have permitted." 

*^ Do you nag?" 

" I despise a nagging woman ! " I say, 
sitting suddenly upright ; " it's so intensely 
mean ! No, Paul, I shaU get into a boiling 
rage, and then I shall have done with it." 

*^ WeU spoken ! " he says heartily. " Get 
into as many passions as you like, my pet, 
but never nag, and don't sulk ; more love is 
worn out that way than by any other. Now 
for another question. Will you ever flirt ? 
I could stand a good deal from you, child, 
but I would never stand that." 

'^ Are you afraid ? " I ask proudly. ** Is 
your opinion of me so bad as that ? " 

^* There is only one man I should ever be 
afraid of your taking too much notice of," 
he says. "You know who that is; some day 
perhaps you will compare me unfavourably 
with him, and " 

"Have you not lost that old madness? 
Paul, Paul ! is there not a wide difference 
between pity and love ? " 
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" There is, but I hate to think that any 
man ever uttered a word of love to you save 
me, and — confess now," he goes on half 
jestingly, half earnestly, " that you don't 
think me half as good as he is ? " 

*^ You will not get me to say that you are, 
for you are not, '' I say,' shaking my head. 
*^You are too masterful and determined; 
you will have your 'own way, and you are 
more than a little bit selfish, and " 

" A jealous fool ! " he'' says, finishing my 
sentence in a different way than I had in- 
tended. ^ ^ Well, you have taught me one vice 
I never knew before, and that's jealousy." 

'' Is it a vice ? I think the very pith and 
marrow of love must be gone when lovers 
^row careless about each other's likes and 
dislikes. Paul," I ask suddenly, ^^ do you 
think that by any possibility, under any cir- 
cumstances, you could fall iu love with 
Silvia again?" 

^' Can a man be in love with two women 
at once? Could you be in love with two 
men, NeU ? " 

^^ I suppose not ; only you loved her 
first, you know." 
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*' And I love you now, you know." 

" Are you ^s fond of me as you ever were 
of her?" 

" What do you think ? " 

^^ That you like me best." 

"Well, Fm inclined to think the same. 
For one thing, I have a respect for you." 

'' That is a funny idea ! I never heard of 
lovers doing that before." 

" Nevertheless, it is ^ the sweet marjoram 
of the salad,' the very salt of real love. The 
divine passion, as it is inaptly called, may 
bum brightly and hotly enough for a time, 
but it does not last unless it has something 
more substantial to go upon than sheer love 
and admiration." 

" And did you respect Silvia ? " 

" Until I found her out." 

I do not think I am jealous now of Paul's 
first love ; I might be if she were here in her 
real flesh and blood beauty, but out of sight 
is very truly out of mind, and she is to me, 
in my warm, hving, every-day happiness, no 
more than a half-forgotten shadow. Paul's 
thoughts are mine, and since he never thinks 
of her, neither do I. I have never repeated 
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to him her wild words at Lnttrell ; somehow 
it has seemed to me needless and, in a 
certain sense, dishonourable — she has lost, 
I have won ; would there not be a species of 
cowardice in holding her impotent boasts up 
to ridicule ? 

"I wonder what she would say if she 
knew about us," I say aJoud. 

**It would not interest her," says Paul, 
carelessly; "her own affairs are far more 
engrossing no doubt. I say, NeU, when is 
your father coming back ? " 

" In March." 

"Three whole months and part of another. 
If you think my patience wiU hold out tiU 
then, little woman, you are mistaken. I 
shall make you marry me before he comes 
back, to make all sure." 

"No, you will not !" I say quickly; "just 
think of mother ! And she has been such 
an angel to us. Only think of what it would 
be if he came back and found me gone ! 
Supposing she had refused to hear of our 
being engaged or let you come here, save as 
an ordinary visitor, what should we have 
done then, pray ? " 
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"Fitted up a cow-liouse, my dear, and 
sat in it from ^ rosy mom till dewy eve.' " 

"And quarrelled when we grew hungry,''' 
I say, laughing; "but mother really is 
frightened out of her wits. It is aU very 
fine for us, you know, but we dance and she 
pays the piper." 

" Sweet soul ! " says Paul. " How, if aU 
mothers-in-law were like her " 

"Wait until she is yours," I say slily; 
"you don't seem to know haK the diffi- 
culties that lie in our path ! " 

"If he is very bad," says Patil, "it's 
easy enough to run away. Alice did." 

"Yes;" but The Towers is not far to 
run away to." 

"I should like," he says, tightening his 
clasp on me, "to walk into a church one 
morning (you could put on a white bonnet 
and a clean print), without a gaping crowd 
of people looking on, and a pack of idiotic 
children throwing flowers for us to tumble 
over, and you and I be made man and 
wife; then eat a good breakfast, and set 
out for Paris, without being spattered with 
salt and pelted with shppers." 
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^*You would take me to Paris?" I say 
in delight. 

"Eather! yon have never been abroad, 
have yon ? " 

'' Never ! " 

"I wish I could take yon with me to 
Eome next month." . 

^^ To Eome ! next month ! " I repeat, 
sitting up and pushing the hair back from 
my eyes. 

*' You are going away^ Paul ? " 

** Yes, Uttle one, for a few days. I have 
to settle poor Lennox's affairs ; and it is 
a thing that cannot be got out of. I have 
been putting it off as long as possible, but 
I shall be back by Christmas." 

**I have only just found you," I say, 
my hps quivering ; *' and are you going to 
leave me so soon ?" 

" My flower," he says, taking me in his 
arms, "it is worse to me than to you, 
this separation ; don't make it any the 
harder, for I must go^ 

But I only clasp my arms close about 
his neck and shiver ; somehow this going 
away seems to lay a cold finger upon my 
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hearty and change all my safe, glad trust 
in Paul's love to a trembling, miserable 
fever of mirest. 

^^ Paul ! '' I say in a low voice ; " when 
two people love each other beyond every- 
thing, don't you think something or other 
generally happens to them ? " 

^^ They get married." 

^^ No ! one or other of them dies, or they 
get separated, or — or — something.'^ 

^^Who could possibly separate us?" he 
asks, almost sternly ; ** are you not sure 
of yourself , NeU ? " 

*^I was thinking of you, Paul; you will 
see so many people." 

** Are you judging me out of your own 
heart ? " he asks, still gravely ; ** would any 
amount of seeing people, make you forget 
me for a moment ? " 

I do not answer; I am struggling against 
the unreasonable feeling of dread that the 
mention of this short absence has brought 
me. I have been living in a foor& paradise 
lately ; every day, every hour, he has been 
close at hand, under my very eyes, and it 
smites me with a bitter, desolate pang to 
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think that for a space he will be gone, 
his plsice stand empty; be out of reach of 
the sound of my voice, the touch of my 
hand. 

I think Paul sees the misery of my face, 
for he takes it between his two hands, 
and looks at me with passionate love and 
tenderness. 

** Is it not worth the pain of parting, 
sweetheart, to come back to each other 
again? Shall we not love even better for 
the days spent apart ? " 

" * Absence makes the heart grow fonder,' " 
I quote ruefully; "but we don't want to 
grow any fonder than we are now ; and as 
to that hateful word, good-bye, I wish I 
had never, never, got to say it to you ! " 

" When I come back," he says, '' I 
will never leave you again until you are 
my wife ; never any more, little Nell ! 
I shall miss you horribly," he says, with 
a falter in his strong voice, as he winds a 
long tress of my hair round his neck ; I 
shall weary for a sight of your soft face, 
for a touch of your sweet lips ! Will you 
long for me, Nell?" 
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I look up into his dangerous, passionate, 
proud eyes — ^the eyes that have swayed 
me 80 absolutely from the begimung, and 
which, if they beckoned me over flood 
and flame and yawning pit, I must needs 
follow, never recking where my feet trod. 

"J love yoUj' I say, with a long-drawn, 
quivering sigh ; *' do you know what that 
means?" 

"Never desert me, my angel," he says, 
looking down with ahnost fierce worship 
into my upturned face; '*for if you do — 
better far had it been that I died before I 
met you." 
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CHAPTEB XVm. 

" Love's voice doth aing 
As sweetly in a beggar as a king. 



)» 



Do what I will, I cannot get used to the fact 
that I may run up and down stairs, sing, 
laugh, talk at the top of my voice, not only 
in the school-room, but in the passages and 
in the drawing-room; sit nose and knees 
into the fire if I please, instead of looking 
at it from afar off with blue cheeks and 
pinched nose; give my opinion with a 
pleasant conviction that it will be treated 
with consideration ; in short, conduct 
myself generally as a human being and 
independent member of society, whereas, 
until now, I have been but a miserable and 
insignificant atom gravitating round that 
tremendous magnet, the governor. 

I don't suppose that he would be con- 
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sidered a very great man out of ids family. 
Folks might call him a handsome little 
man, or a cross little man ; and if he tried 
on his pranks in society no doubt society 
would show him the door. (Happy thought ! 
perha^ps that is why he has eschewed it ; and 
imhappy we, who are made to act as buffers 
between him and the outer world.) But to 
us he is Queen Victoria and the Emperor of 
all the Eussias, and anything else that can 
be suggested as important, awe-inspiring, 
and not to be set at naught. 

It is all very different now. The house 
echoes from morning to night with gay 
young voices, doors bang, not compelled 
thereto by a wrathful hand, but naturally ; 
dogs bark, the parrot struts about at its 
leisure, conversation goes on briskly and 
evenly " upstairs, downstairs, and in my 
lady's chamber;" our meals are no longer 
served up and eaten by steam. 

Simpkins has made a long farewell to all 
his greatness in impromptu sHdes and races 
against time, subsiding into a dignified 
demeanour that is far more convenable in a 
man of his years and size. 
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And Paul Vasher comes and goes. Never 
were two such lucky lovers as we are. 
Mother is the most absent of duennas, 
the children the most invisible of pickles 
(Basan is at school), and we have the 
garden and school-room to ourselves; and 
oh! we are not unthankful for our good 
luck ! Life can give us no fairer, sweeter 
days than she gives us now. Are we not 
more fortunate than our fellows, in that 
we can gather up so many precious hours, 
and say, ** They were whoUy satisfying ; 
there was no speck of alloy mixed with 
their pure gold?" Perhaps, if we only knew 
it, this is the one green spot in our lives, to 
which, in days to come, we shall look back 
with a keen longing. If only this golden 
time might remain with us a little ! But it 
may not. 

** Move on ! " cries the inexorable voice, 
''move on! Take up your chain or your 
garland where you laid it down, and go youx 
way; life gives no time for dallying or 
sitting still." It is moving on until we 
reach the grave ; and, oh, spirits I can you 
tell me this ? Is it not moving on after ? 
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The desolate old Persian proverb comes 
into my mind : " It is better to kneel than 
to stand, it is better to sit than to kneel, it 
is better to lie than to sit, and it is better 
to be dead than lying." I think the man 
who wrote that must have been a cowardly, 
half-hearted feUow, who had not enough 
pluck to take up his burden and bear it. It 
is an ignoble longing to wish to lay down 
the weapons of life, and rust away in stir- 
less, helpless sleep. 

My thought seems to be taking a dismal 
turn ; but I feel dismal. For the first time 
in my life I am waiting for Paul. He is 
delayed, I suppose, by some more of those 
tiresome people who have been flocking to 
caU upon him since his return has been' 
made known. He has seen a few, escaped 
a great many, but this morning, I imagine, 
he has been fairly caught, to his own disgust, 
no doubt, as much as to mine. I have not 
seen his home yet ; mother would not allow 
me to go there, and he does not want me 
to see it just directly ; he is getting a sur- 
prise ready for me, he says. I have not 
told Alice and MiUy a word about him. 
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Mother did not wish it until papa's return ; 
neither have I mentioned Paul's name to 
Jack, who did not come home in October 
after aU. Christmas he is to spend with the 
Lovelaces, and Alice thinks I am going to 
accompany him too. But indeed I am not ; 
Paul is going to* be here, and where he is I 
shaU be. 

*' It is quite certain," I say aloud, " that 
he not coming for ages ; he will very Kkely 
not be here till Ixmcheon time, and then, of 
course, mamma and Simpkins will be there, 
and I shall not be able to speak to him, 

and- " Here my fortitude gives way, 

and tears run down my cheeks. *' How 
wasted every minute does seem that I spend 
away from him ! " 

"They're something worse than wasted to 
Paul," says my lover's voice behind me; and 
as I turn my forlorn countenance to him, he 
catches me up in his arms, and lifts me from 
the groxmd. 

When he has wiped my tears away — and 
it takes a very long while, although I have 
not shed a single one since he came in — ^he 
puts my hat straight, and we go out into 
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the garden, and stroll up and down the 
gravelled walks, talking the silly, selfish 
stuff, that is vastly entertaining, important, 
and absorbing to us^ but would be flat 
enough to anybody else. 

The world (say Alice and Milly) calls 
Paul Vasher haughty, cold, proud ; if they 
could only see him now, planning out our 
married life with all the zest and abandon 
of a schoolboy out for a hoKday ! 

He is going to teach me to ride, he 
says ; it is to be hoped that his efforts will 
be crowned with more success than were 
those of the governor. Not that he took 
any pains with me ; he used to gallop away, 
and leave me to follow as best I might ; 
and foUow I did — over my animars nose. 
How often have I not sat at my ease on 
the dusty road, weeping plentifully, while 
my steed refreshed himseK from the hedge, 
waiting till Providence should send some- 
body to put me into the saddle again! 
Altogether it was a failure ; and after my 
pony had walked me in at the open door 
of the village pubhc, and was forced to 
be backed therefrom, to papa's rage and 
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disgust, he washed his hands of me, and I 
was left in peace. '' You won't be very- 
angry if I break the horse's knees," I ask 
anxiously; ''that was what unnerved me 
so when I was out with the governor ; my 
own would not have mattered half as 
much ! " 

''Poor Uttle sweetheart!" he says; "well, 
I don't know that I should care particularly 
for a stable of broken-kneed horses, but T 
would far rather they came to grief than 
you did." 

"I can stick on pretty well," I say 
with modest pride, ^' but you will never be 
able to teach me to trot ! You will be so 
ashamed of me when you see me shaking 
up and down in the saddle, with my hat 
at the back of my neck and my hair 
tumbling down — you should only hear Jack 
talk about it ! Poor fellow ! how I have 
forgotten him lately ! All your fault, sir." 

We stand still among the cabbages to 
make ourselves ridiculous, and then go on 
again. 

" Do you know, Paul, that there is one 
thing I shaU not Uke at The Towers ? " 

TOL. III. D 
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"What is that?" 

" The visitors ! Don't yon think it would 
be much better to quarrel with our neigh- 
bours all round, as papa does ? We never 
should have had this glorious time here, 
if caUers had been popping in at aU hours ! 
Now, if visitors only came when they were 
asked, or when they had something nice 
to say, or because they knew they were 
welcome, there would be some sense in 
their coming ; but when they only call as 
a duty, and don't care twopence for you, 
and you only receive them as a duty, and 
do not care twopence for them, is it not a 
great waste of time and trouble ? " 

" I don't think it would do to quarrel 
with them all," says Paul, laughing, ''but 
we wiU keep as clear of them as we can. 
You won't be always here ; we shall go to 
town in May, for you to be presented." 

'' Presented ! " I repeat, stopping short, 
and staring at him, '' do you mean it ? " 

'' Of course I do, child, why not ?" 

/' Why not ? " I repeat again ; '' oh ! the 
very idea! why — ^why — " I say, going off 
into a hearty roar, ' ' the Queen would 
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laugh in my face ! Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
only think of me^ in a tail three yards long ; 
me, in white feathers ; me, walking out of 
a room backwards — ^why, I should turn a 
somersault as sure as fate ! " And I go off 
again into a louder explosion than the first. 
" Papa would never get over it," I say, 
wiping my eyes; ^'he always called me a 
peacock, and if I went to court, I should 
be — he one ; tail, feathers, strut, and all ! " 

" Nell," says Paul gravely, '' I am afraid 
you will not^ make a very dignified Mrs. 
Vasher." 

**Do you mind my being so noisy?" I 
ask, suddenly sobered. " Would you rather 
I were quieter ? Only I am so happy, you 
know, and I never was quiet over that ! 
And if you really mean me to go to court, 
Paul (I check myseK on the edge of 
another outburst), I will promise you not 
to smile even, or turn a somersault — or 
anything else; I will be as sober as a 
judge ! " 

'' Will you ? " he asks ; " I don't think I 
should know my Nell if she moved slowly 
and spoke seldom." 
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'' Did you ever think your wife would 
ever be a bit like me, dear ? " 

" Did you ever think your husband would 
be a bit hke me, NeU ? " 

"No," I say absently; "for I always 
thought I should have to marry George." 

"Don't say that," he says, frowning; 
"it sounds as though it did not matter 
much to you whether you married him or 
me ; and I suppose if I had not come you 
would have married him ? " 

" I suppose so, sooner or later ! " 

" You are very cool over it," he says, 
giving me a little impatient shake ; " I do 
believe that after a while you would have 
got a comfortable sort of a liking for him, 
and never found out that you were capable 
of feeling anything different." 

"Of course I should! And when you 
came back to The Towers later on, we 
should have looked upon you as a sort of 
benevolent, elderly gentleman, whom we 
should have prevailed on to intercede with 
the governior to obtain his consent to our 
marriage, and we should have become very 
fond of you." 
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" Would you, indeed ? " he says. " Let 
me tell you, child, that if you had been 
betrothed wife or wedded wife when I came 
back, it would have been just the same, you 
would have loved me as I should have loved 
you — ^instinctively. ' ' 

'^ Would you ? " I ask slowly. 

'^Ay! that would I! And your heart 
would have come to me as mine would 
have gone to you, across everything." 

''No, Paul, it would not. If I had 
belonged to George, and, too late, met and 
loved you, you should never have known it. 
You praised me once for being honest." 

We are in a remote corner of the garden 
now, and we stand still with the dull, sodden 
ground at our feet, and the grey, blank skies 
^overhead, and he takes me in his arms. 

" Sweet and honest, fair and true ! " he 
says ; '' was ever any one like my sweet- 
heart ? Thank God that no other man has 
a shadow of right over you, child ; who is 
there, indeed, of aU the living world, that 
could come between us and make our love 
a sin ? " 

And the chill wintry wind that is moan- 
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ing and creeping about the leafless trees, 
echoes eerily, '^ Who ? " 

** If you plese. Miss UUen," says Dorley, 
appearing, *' I've got a nosegay for 'ee." 

I take the scanty little bouquet with a 
very red face, and a not very gracious 
'' Thank you." 

**Mebbe that's your young man. Miss 
UUen ? " he says, in a stage whisper. '* An' 
it seems ony yesterday I saw you a-danghng 
from that quarinder tree with yer panta- 
loons " 

" That wiU do, Dorley ! " I say hastily, 
and he shuffles away. 

** What was the end of the story ? " asks 
Paul inquisitively ; ** your " 

** Dorley does not know his manners!" 
I say with dignity ; " we will not talk about 
him!" 

We go and look at the rabbits, Basan's 
now, not Jack's, soft, helpless, pretty crea- 
tures, whose bodies, alas I we too often 
nourish to feed our greedy cat. 

** I should like a good many pets at The 
Towers," I say, as we move on again. 
'* Will you read prayers, Paul ? " 
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**I!" says my lover, looking consider- 
ably astonished; '^well, no, I thinjk not, 
NeU." 

''Then I must. What made me think 
of it was the canaries." 

*' The canaries I what on earth have they 
. got to do with it ? " 

" When papa begins to read they begin 
to sing, and then he gets in a rage, and 
altogether '' 

** Hum ! " says Paul, * Sprayers and temper 
seem to go together. Don't you think we 
had better do without both ? " 

^^ Oh, Paul!" 

**Look here, Httle woman!" he says, 
** I may as well tell you now, to save bother 
hereafter, that I don't believe any amount 
of praying by rote does a man a vestige of 
good. Let him set to work to mend his 
morals and weed his heart first, and keep 
the outward observances of religion after. 
Many a man who makes a great parade of 
religion is at heart ten times more sinful 
than he whom the world calls infidel, yet 
has throughout his whole life been true to 
every generous, noble instinct, doing his 
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duty to his neighbour without shrinking, 
asking and expecting no approval, save that 
which is given by his own conscience. Such 
a man's life is, to my thinking, a far truer 
worship of his Creator than any amount 
of empty prayer ascending daily from a 
selfish, presumptuous soul, that glorifies self 
in his Maker, and believes that words, not 
acts, are reckoned up above." 

''Then you would abolish prayer?" I 
ask; ''you would do away with a man's 
going to church ? " 

"No," he says; "I beUeve in the 
efficacy of the one and the good of the 
other, if he seeks them because he feels 
the need of them; not from custom or 
habit, or because the omission will be 
observed of his feUow-men. Do you beUeve 
that prayer is of any use to a man who 
takes his every-day thoughts with him to 
worship and, outwardly observant, hugs 
himself in the consciousness that he is 
doing something at once pleasant and 
profitable, making his peace with G-od and 
mankind at the same moment ? ' ' 

I shake my head. "You would sweep 
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away all the old landmarks, Paul. How 
would you teach a child to understand 
this?" 

'*I would say, 'Be good, for goodness' 
own sake, and because it is honest and 
right,' not 'Be good, and you shall go to 
heaven; be naughty, and you shall go to 
hell.' I call that plan one of loUipops 
and terrorism. The child is too young 
to take in all the things that are poured 
into its mind; it gets a vague idea that 
being good is a very hard thing, but to be 
rewarded by something nice, and that to 
be naughty is very pleasant, but will be 
followed in due course by something un- 
commonly nasty ; and, between the two, the 
poor Uttle wretch loses its head and gets 
an entirely false idea of reUgion. Now, if 
the instinct of right were implanted in that 
child's mind, and it were taught to follow 
after good and reject evil, not because it 
would be rewarded for the one and punished 
for the other, but because goodness and 
virtue were beautiful and to be worshipped, 
while vice and sin were ugly and hateful, 
and to be shunned for the sake of its 
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own deformity, then would be laid the 
foundation for a race of men who would 

be neither free-thinkers nor Pharisees " 

'* If you please, miss," says Simpkins, in 
a patient voice, that signifies he has made 
the announcement more than once to us, 
** luncheon is served ! " 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Rosalind. Oh ! how full of briar is the working-day world ! 
Celia. They are but burs^ cousin, thrown upon us in holiday 
foolery. 

We have never quarrelled before, Paul and 
I, never. We have had little disputes about 
this, that, and t'other ; he has been jealous, 
I provoking, but we have never actually 
quarrelled till to-day. We are at it at this 
very moment, and oh! what dull, dull work I 
find it ! We are not saying bitter things to 
each other shrilly and fast, with angry tears 
in our voices and treacherously soft hearts. 
(When one is having a good downright 
quarrel with a person one loves, does not the 
tongue wax the bitterer in proportion as the 
heart grows softer ? Mine does.) We are in 
the sulky, dignified, silent stage, each wait- 
ing for the other to speak, and each grimly 
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determined not to be first. Paul is in 
one arm-chair, I am in another — ^we are 
yards apart ; and on the hearthrug, sprawHng 
on their backs, as though they had aUghted 
in a hurry, he two books. I shall not say 
what the quarrel began about. I was cer- 
tainly very rude ; but what business had he 
to take up a newspaper, and read it right 
before me, after I had said what I did? 
I lost my temper then — always an easy 
matter with me — and my manners along 
with it, and threw a thin Httle book at 
him, and it just shaved his nose. 

He looked up and said, '^ Don't do that 
again, NeU!" And his cold voice so pro- 
voked me that I threw another one, and 
could have wept for shame ^hen it struck 
his newspaper, and then feU down beside 
the first; for he neither spoke, nor moved, 
nor looked at me. 

How different a man is to quarrel with to 
a woman ! Now, if I were falling out with 
the latter, she would be so amazed at my 
holding my tongue instead of going at her, 
hammer and tongs, that she would be 
thoroughly nonplussed, and suspect me of 
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possessing some weapon against her of 
which she knew nothing ; in short, to 
thoroughly rout and overcome a female 
opponent, nothing answers like a stoKd 
silence, whereas a man considers a woman 
who holds her tongue instead of storming 
at him, a good, sensible Uttle soul, worthy 
of his best consideration. Therefore I am 
harassed by fears that he will think I am 
meek and sorry ; and, indeed^ I am neither. 
I always thought men remained on their 
knees until they married. I know a good 
many of them hop up pretty quickly after- 
wards, for the cold plunge of matrimony 
once taken they have an awkward knack 
of remembering Byron's words, — 

" Love is of man's life a thing apart, 
'Tis woman's whole existence," 

though I never heard before of a lover 
behaving as Paul is doing. 

In novels, if Amanda is offended with her 
Adolphus (although she may be entirely in 
the wrong), Adolphus always tears his hair 
and beats his breast, and does everything 
but walk on his head to restoring serenity 
to her ruffled brow, I am sure George 
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would never have sat in my presence mute 
as a fish for five whole minutes. I wonder if 
I should have cared so intensely if he had ? 
not that I do care much. 

How the minutes drag — ^the ugly, empty, 
dull minutes. The hands of the clock are 
surely standing still, for I am sure that it is 
hours that Paul and I have been sitting 
apart, with this leaden silence between us. 
I was very nide to him just now, and when 
he held out his hand to me and said, '^ Nell, 
did you mean what you said just now ? " 
why did I not jump out of my chair and say, 
" No, no, no," instead of answering, '/Yes, 
certainly I " in the confident expectation 
that he would cross over to me the very 
next moment and fetch me. But he is 
sitting in his chair and I am in mine ; and 
if he will not come to me, or I swallow my 
pride and go to him, shall we sit on and on 
in this old school-room till Doomsday? I 
shut my eyes and count sixty seconds at a 
smart gallop, then sixty more ; then I un- 
latch one eye cautiously to see what he is 
doing. 

The newspaper hangs from his hand ; he 
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is staring into the fire rather wearily; sud- 
denly he looks full at me, but as my one open 
optic is more suggestive of mirthful winking 
than penitence, he looks away again. It 
is full a minute before I take another peep 
and discover that he is, to all appearance, 
following my example, and courting slumber 
— or pretending to. I had no idea Paul was 
so sulky ! He looks very handsome with his 
head lying back upon the cushion, and I am 
just thinking so, when he opens his eyes 
and looks at me as I hastily shut mine. 
After all it is very like a game of bo-peep, 
and if it goes on much longer I shall burst 
out laughing, which would be dreadful, for 
how could I dictate terms of surrender in 
the midst of breathless giggles ? 

I wonder what will bring him into a state 
of repentance quickest — reproaches ? It 
would be very infra dig. to speak to him. 
Hysterics ? I don't know the way, and he 
hates them. Faint away ? He would not 
know when I began unless I made a series 
of horrible faces ; and he might consider them 
purely vicious, and take no notice. Tears? 
The very thing. Decent, touching, non-com- 
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promising tears, that may mean anything 
or nothing. If only I could get them up, 
there's the rub ; tears never came easy to 
me at any time. Joy or sorrow must prick 
me pretty sharply before the salt fount is 
unsealed. I sit bolt upright, take out my 
handkerchief, and with the heartiness with 
which I always set about all my undertakings, 
I try hard to '^ weep a little weep." I think 
of my own tomb, and nobody to weep over 
it — always a subject of dismal contemplation 
with me ; of the end of the world, and the 
sorry figure that I shall cut ; of Jack, cut off 
in the flower of his youth ; of George, a 
victim to my charms, standing on his head, 
with his heels sticking out the Thames mud ; 
of every dismal picture, in short, that I can 
conjure up before my mind, but all in vain. 
My tears come not ; and though I scrub my 
eyes and nose and cheeks into a high state 
of refulgency, they remain dry as bones. 

I am putting away my handkerchief, feel- 
ing that my last weapon has broken in my 
hand, and that nothing is now left to me 
but dignified flight, when I catch Paul's eye, 
and discover that he is absolutely — yes, ab- 
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solutely laughing. I stare at him for a 
mimite in amazed silence : is this his way 
of going down on his knees ? 

" Have you quite finished trying to pump 
up those tears ? " he asks, passing his hand 
over his face. *' I have been watching you 
for some time, and I am sure you must 
have hurt yourself with that piece of 
cambric." 

" I am going," I say, jumping up. ** Oh, 
I had no idea you could behave so iU ; I 
thought you liked me." 

He snatches at my skirts as I pass him, 
and in a second has perched me on his knee, 
holding me there with a firm grasp that I 
cannot shake off. Tears, real tears, are in 
my eyes now, but they do not fall; he shaU 
not think that what is a laughing matter 
with him is a crying one with me. 

"Now, NeU," he says, and there is no 
laughter in his voice, it is Very grave; " I 
want to know what you mean by this stupid 
behaviour ? " 

Stupid behaviour ! I never heard of a 
man saying such a thing as that to his lady 
love before ; and I thought Paul was so 

VOL. III. E 
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hopelessly, driveUingly, besottedly in love 
with me. 

** I think it is yon who have been stnpid," 
I say blankly. 

** What did you say to me when I asked 
you to ?'' 

** That will do," I say hastily; ** we have 
discussed aU that before.'' 

*' And do you caU that a proper way to 
speak to me ? " 

No answer. 

** Do you call it a proper thing to throw 
books at my head ? " 

** Do you call it a proper thing to read a 
newspaper before me ? " 

'' Certainly ; if you are sulky and will not 
speak to me." 

" You were sulky too." 

**I spoke to you." 

" And I answered you." 

" In a nice manner." 

** i had better not speak to you at all," I 
say with dignity ; " perhaps you will qJIow 
me to leave you, Mr. Vasher ? " 

"Presently. Now, Nell, do you think 
that because we are lovers we are to be care- 
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less of each other's feelings ? The most 
passionate love that ever existed between 
man and woman would make neither happy 
if consideration did not form a part of it. 
Do you think I would wound you as you did 
me ten minutes ago ; do you think I could 
ever make such a speech to you as you did 
to me ? " 

" Is it only ten minutes ago?" I say, look- 
ing at the clock ; " it seems like ten hours." 

" Are you sorry that you made it, Nell ? " 

I lift my head and look him in the face 
silently, and for a minute I have a sharp, 
short struggle with myself, then, for I love 
him very dearly, I say '' Yes." 

*' Little darling!" he says, clasping me 
tighter; but — oh, wonder of wonders! — he 
does not kiss me ; does not even try to. 
'^ What a deal of time we have wasted, to be 
sure. But that is not all; there are the 
books." 

" The books," I repeat ; '' what of 
them?" 

^^ You have not picked them up yet." 

*' Did you suppose I was going to ? " I 
ask, smiling at his joke, which is excellent. 
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^' I am sure you will." 

I look at him quickly, fancying my 
ears have played me false, but he is grave 
enough. 

" Do you mean it ? " I ask slowly. 

'^ Most certainly." 

" Then I never will," I say with spirit. 
** Oh ! I did not think you were so mean, 
after I had said I was sorry too." 

** What did I say to you after you had 
thrown the first one ? " he asks. 

" That I was not to do that again." 

'' And you threw another the next 
moment; so you were not only rude but 
disobedient." 

''Am I your daughter? " I ask, turning 
round to look at him with a hovering smile. 

''No, miss, but lam your lord and 
master, and you are bound to obey me." 

" Don't be so sure of that," I say, putting 
my head on one side to look at my smart 
engagement ring of big opals and diamonds 
— ^the "jewels of calamity," as folks say. 
"If you are such a tyrant now, when we 
are only courting, what ever would you be if 
we were married ? " 
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I don't feel a bit miserable now, or sorry 
or ashamed. He is talking to me ; there 
is not a dreadful wall of silence built up 
between us. 

'' Do you expect me to tell you I am 
pleased with you when I am not ? " he asks 
gravely. ^' Would you like me to be a hypo- 
crite ? I cannot say one thing and mean 
another, and the same with you ; when you 
are vexed I should like you to speak out 
and have done with it." 

" I am very much vexed with you now," 
I say with alacrity; " I wish to get off your 
knee this very minute and you will not let 
me." 

^ ' You shall go when you have picked up 
those books." 

" Then we shall stay here until we are 
fossils," I say, swinging my foot. '^ Simp- 
kins will be here presently to say dinner is 
ready ; are we to eat it as we are ? " 

" The dinner can wait." 

" Only I can't wait for my dinner," I say. 

There is a httle pause, during which I 
look into the red-hot heart of the fire and 
take counsel with myself. Clearly he is not 
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to be managed by dignity, and I don't mean 
to give in. Nevertheless, I have no mind 
to sit here numchance till we turn into 
fossils. I will try coaxing, and see if that 
will bring him to a proper frame of mind. I 
steal my arms round his neck and hold up 
my mouth to be kissed, but he does not 
bring his face a jot nearer to mine ; and for 
the first time in my life my offered caress is 
repressed. If he had slapped me he could 
not have astonished me more. 

'^ Nell," he says, "Nell," and he looks into 
my eyes with a vexed and strong pain in 
his own, " could you not give up your 
wilfulness for once to please me ? " 

For a little space I look at him ; then I 
slip out of his arms and sit down on the 
hearthrug. There the books he, nasty little 
toads ! How I hate the man that wrote, 
the priater that printed, and the person 
that brought them here ! I turn them over 
with the point of my shoe, and take a 
covert look at Paul; his head is turned away, 
thank heaven ! or I could never pick them 
up, never. A thought strikes me; and I 
smile to myself as I scramble up and into a 
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chair, and lift up one of the volumes between 
my two feet and hold it towards him. 

"Paul," I say, in a very small voice, 
" Paul, here it is ! " He turns quickly, but, 
on seeing the fashion in which my offering 
is made, he reseats himseK. 

" That is not the way, Nell," he says ; 
and is it fancy, or is there a keen disappoint- 
ment in his voice ? I lower the book to the 
ground and consider for a little while ; then 
I jump up and kneel down by his side. 

"Paul," I say wistfully, "won't you let 
me off, dear ? I'll never throw any more 
at you, big or little, never ! " 

He turns and looks at me. 

" I misunderstood you, child," he says ; 
"I thought you would have done it; but 
never mind." 

"And so I will," I say heartily. "I 
would pick up a whole library full rather 
than you should look at me like that." And 
I stoop down to gather up those nasty, 
nasty little volumes; but Paul snatches 
me in his arms. 

" My plucky little girl! " he cries ; " after 
all she has not disappointed me. Dp you 
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know, child, that I had made up my mind 
just now that, with all our love for each 
other, we should never hit it off if you were 
too proud to own yourseK in the wrong ? " 

'^ Only I did not pick them up after all," 
I say slyly. '^ How do you know I ever 
intended to ? " 

^^Did you not?" he asks, pinching my 
cheek ; "I know better ! " 

'* If I have come out of the ordeal well, 
sir, so have not you ! A more pig-headed, 
self-wiUed, obstinate person I never met; 
and how you could bring yourself to be- 
have in such a way to a lady ' ' 

'^ Why did you provoke me so, then ? " 
he asks quickly ; " have you forgotten what 
it was that you said ? " 

"Hush!" I say, putting my hand over 
his mouth. "At any rate, I will kiss you 
now." 

"If you please," says Simpkins the 
ubiquitous, " hem ! dinner is waiting ! " 
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CHAPTER I. 

Hebmia.. Why get you gone ; who is't that hinders you 1 
Helena. A foolish heart that I leave here behind. 

The 10th of December has come and the 
hour of Paul's departure — a black and bitter 
day — and I am bidding him farewell ; not in 
the old school-room, or by a warm j&reside, 
but out here in the cold, raw, winter's day, 
with the wind blowing wildly, dismally in 
our faces; with the dead leaves whirling 
about our feet like a host of restless spirits ; 
with a dull, hard, cold sky above, and a 
desolate sweep of barren landscape stretch- 
ing out before us. We are standing by 
the old stile where we first met, and our 
faces are not gay and warm as they were 
then, but pale and cold; his with the 
sorriness of a man who hates to part with 
the thing he loves best on earth ; I with the 
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restless misery that only a woman's heart 
knows who sees her treasure go forth into 
the world, and knows not if it will come 
safely back to her. It is such a little 
while that he purposes to be gone — only ten 
days, a mere nothing — why, therefore, do I 
feel such a dragging, heavy foreboding at 
my heart ? why do I hold his hand in both 
mine, and look at him as though I were 
taking my last fill of gazing on him for 
years? Why do I kiss him again and 
again, with a passion that I never knew 
until to-day; as I could kiss him no more 
tenderly if he lay dying in my arms ? Ah ! 
why, indeed! I have had a dream, but 
that is nothing; I have an instinct, but 
that is nothing — something above and 
beyond these seems to tell me that our 
parting to-day is for evil: there is sorrow 
in the air, there is dread in the rustling 
leaves, a keening of mortal anguish in the 
sobbing wind, a dark shadow passing like 
a doom betwixt my lover and me. 

^'My sweetheart," he says, ''how pale 
you are ! I should not have let you come 
out in this cold " 
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"Only you promised," I say, buttoning 
his coat closer about his throat with 
trembhng fingers. " You wiU come back, 
Paul ; you are sure you wiU come back ? ' ' 

" Come back to my pearl, my darling ? 
Aye, that I wiU! You are not yourself," 
he says, looking into my face ; " you are 
ill, suffering ; I cannot leave you like this, 
dear, I shaU take you back to the house." 

"No, no," I say faintly; "but you are 
quite sure that you must go ? " 

" Quite sure, little one ; if it had been 
possible to get out of it, you may be sure 
I should have done so. But it is such a 
little v^hUe, you wiU scarcely have reaUzed 
that I am 'gone before I shall be back, and 
then, NeU- " 

" We shall be very happy if you come 
back," I say dreamily. "Take care of 
yourself, Paul ; do not forget that any harm 
to you passes straight through me, and that 
every hour you are away I shall be weary- 
ing for you. Do not let any one put me 
out of your head ; do not forget me." 

. «« Forget thee ! " he cries, kissing my pale 
hps again and again ; " who could forget 
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thee? not Paul. Write to me twice or 
thrice, darling; it will pass the time more 
quickly to you, and I will write too; but 
I never was a good scribe, pet, so you must 
not expect much. Of course I shall scrawl 
you a line from Marseilles." 

*^Ten days!" I say to myself, as he 
smooths the hair back from my forehead 
with his brown hand. '^ Only ten days ! " 
what could happen in that time ? Tester- 
day I seemed to have no fear ; to-day I see 
into shadow-land. What has happened to 
me between the days that has shaken me 
so horribly ? Only a dream ! a siUy, mock- 
ing, intangible dream, that Paul would 
laugh to scorn — shaU I teU him of it before 
he goes ? shall I warn him ? 

" Don't flirt with George while I am 
away," he says jealously; ''you will have 
lots of opportunities, you know." 

"Poor George!" I say sadly; ''I don't 
think there is much fear." 

'' Darling," he says, '' I shall give up this 
train, and take you back to the Manor 
House." 

" No, you will not, Paul ; for where 
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would be the good? If you missed that 
you would have to catch the next. I should 
only have to say good-bye to you at home 
instead of here, and you promised me that 
I should say it here, dear, and nowhere 
else." 

"I did promise," he says; ''but I can't 
let you go like this." 

"Yes, you will go," I say, gently; ''you 
wiQ kiss, me once, Paul, and then you wiU 
go." 

And so he takes me in his arms and 
kisses me many times. " Good-bye, Uttle 
sweetheart, good-bye," he says, and at last 
goes away. 

HaK-way across the field he turns and 
looks at me. All unconsciously I hold out 
my arms to him, and he comes back. 

"Do not forget," I whisper, " that here, 
where I kissed you first, I kissed you 
last." 

There is one more svnffc embrace, a 
passionate clinging of hands, and he is 
gone ; and I stand staring after him, with 
aching, burning eyebaUs, and a heart heavy 
as lead. Why do I feel so certainly, des- 
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perately sure that he is going away from 
me to-day — ^for evil, not good ? I watch 
him over the brow of the hiU, turning often 
as he goes. Then I go along the meadow 
with halting, lagging steps, and presently 
meet George with his dogs at his heels. 

*'Is that you, NeU?" he asks, and me- 
chanicaUy I put my hand id his and look 
dully into his face. 

"You are ill," he exclaims; "had you 
not better go home at once ? " 

" I am going. He is gone," I say, look- 
ing up into my companion's face with a 
chilly smile, " and I think my heart is 
broken." 

" He wiU come back," says George, 
soothingly; "it is only for a little whUe. 
Can't you live these few days without 
him, Nell?" 

" He will never come back," I say, stand- 
ing still. "Do you not hear the fairies 
and spirits whispering it — ' He will never 
return to you, never, never ! ' That is 
what they are saying quite plainly ; and 

I Oh, God ! " I cry, standing stiU. " He 

will never be my Paul any more, never any 
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more. I can see it — the dream ! " I 
shudder from head to foot, and stagger. 
George holds me for a moment, then I 
shake the bhndness from my eyes, the 
lassitude from my limbs, and break away 
from him. ^' Hark ! " I cry, holding up my 
hand; '^ surely that was his step — Glisten!" 
But no sound comes to us, and though I 
run to the bend of the meadow and look 
around, there is no one to be seen ; all is 
blank and bare and chill. 

'^It is too cold for you here," says 
George; ''come away home, Nell!" And 
he puts my hand under his arm and takes 
me away. 

"It sounded just Hke his step," I say 
over and over again ; '' could he have come 
back ? " 

''George," I say, looking up into his 
worn, kind face, " do you think I am mad ? 
I am not — only I feel strange, as though 
I had had a bad blow. Do you think a 
person could die in ten days, or that any 
one who hated him could do him a mischief 
in that time?" 

"Do not think of such things," says 

VOL. III. V 
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the young man; "yonr nerves are un- 
strung, dear. You will feel differently to- 
morrow." 

" Do you know," I say in a whisper, 
" that when ' he was saying good-bye to 
me, I seemed to see as clearly as the 
dayhght that we were saying good-bye to 
each other, not for a Httle while, but for 
ever. It was second sight." 

" It was fancy," he says decidedly. 
*'Who could possibly come between you? 
Who has the power to do it ? " 

"A woman," I say, dreaming; *'her 
words sounded empty enough to me once 
— ^they have a diflferent meaning to-day." 

*'But how can she do you mischief," 
asks George, "if you and Vasher thoroughly 
understand each other? " 

"I will teU you my dream first," I say 
slowly — " about her afterwards. 

''I thought I was in a church crowded 
with people. Among them I saw the faces 
of mother, and Jack, and Alice, and you, and 
Dolly, and many others that I knew. Be- 
fore the altar rails were standing a man and 
woman ; the marriage service was being 
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read, and he was putting a marriage ring 
upon the woman's finger. Both the figures 
seemed familiar to me, but something 
seemed to hold me back and prevent my 
seeing distinctly. No one heeded me, 
although I was standing at the foot of the 
altar steps. When the service was over 
the two turned and descended the steps; 
and as they stood face to face vdth me, 
the cloud lifted, and I saw Silvia Fleming 
in her marriage robe of white and her 
marriage ring of gold, and on her beau- 
tiful face as she looked at me was that 
slow, faint, dawning smile that I knew so 
well. ... I turned my eyes away from her 
to look at the bridegroom, and there, with 
a terrible face of shame and horror, stood 
Paul Vasher. ^ Nell ! ' he cried, and held 
out his arms to me ; and though I knew 
he was that woman's husband, I strove to 
get to him as madly as he was striving 
to get to me, but we could not reach each 
other. Then church and crowd, and bride 
and bridegroom, faded away, and in its place 
I saw the field of rye, and Paul coming 
quickly across it to meet me, and I seemed 
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to know that the picture of the wedding- 
had been a hideous dream, and that now I 
was awake, and the familiar trysting-place 
looked so natural and familiar, that all my 
misery fell from me like a veil, and the 
blood leaped in my veins for joy. And he 
came nearer and nearer with his dark glad 
face, and we were but a hand's-breadth 
apart, when between us there came a 
woman, fair as a rose, with a marriage 
ring upon her finger; and though we tried 
to grope round her, we could not find each 
other, for between us she stood smiling, 
always smiling — and in calling madly upon 
him I awoke." 

'^ And that is what has made you sa 
fearful ? " he asks. '' NeU, NeU ! it is not 
like you to believe in such folly — you always 
were such a sensible little thing ! " His 
cheerful, robust philosophy heartens me. 
Does he not know more about everything 
than I do ? But, oh ! he does not know the 
whole story. '* I know Vasher was engaged 
to Miss Fleming once," he goes on, '^ but 
it is sheer folly to suppose that, loving you 
as he does, he can ever come under her 
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influence again. Why, Nell, are you afraid 
hewiU/ir^withlier?" 

'' No,'' I say, thoughtfully, '' I can't 
picture him doing that ; but I always had 
a vague, intangible feehng that she would 
do hiTn a mischief, and that dream con- 
firmed and strengthened the behef. I could 
not say positively what it is I dread, but it 
is something bad." 

"And are you really so silly, Nell, as 
to suppose for a moment that he will marry 
her?" says George, smiling. 

" No," I 6ay, slowly ; '* a woman can't 
majce a man marry her — can he ? It is not 
that ; as I told you before, I do not know 
what it is I fear." 

*' Comfortably indefinite," he says, cheer- 
fully ; ' ^ but you have not told me why you 
think she is so ill-inchned towards Vasher." 

" Because he would not fall in love with 
her again," I say, smiling, '* and I heard 
her vow that she would be revenged. Then, 
at Luttrell, when she thought he cared for 
me, she told me that I should never be his 
wife — no woman should be but herself." 

" Pretty cool that," says George ; '* but a 
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jealous woman will say anything. And so 
you have put yourself into this state, Nell, 
because of a few spiteful words ? " 

'* No, it was the dream. It was so real — 
so vivid " 

*' As .mine have often been," says George; 
" when I dreamt I was falling down a 
bottomless well, for instance." 

" Nonsense ! Do you never have bad, 
ugly, haunting dreams ? " 

'* The realities of life are about enough 
for me," says the young man, with a quiver 
in his voice that pierces through my selfish, 
complaining sorrow, and reminds me that 
all this while he has been soothing and 
listening to me when his own heart is 
heavier even than mine. These ten weeks of 
absence that have sped so gaily with me 
have left their mark on his face. Neither 
heart-broken, nor complaining, nor pre- 
occupied does he look ; but something has 
gone out of it that will never come back in 
this life, though he bears his lot like a man, 
and never speaks of the past — ^never gives 
a sign that he remembers, save when a 
chance break in his voice betrays him. 
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" George," I say, mstfally, *^if you only 
knew how mucli happier you have made me ! 
When I met you I was so wretched." 

" Whenever you are in trouble, dear," he 
says, ''I hope you will always let me be 
of use to you. Try and think that I am 
Jack." 

*^ You are better than Jack," I say, 
heartily, ' ^ for he never gave me much 
sympathy; he would not understand " 

*' Sister Nell's hitched up with young Mr. 
Tempest!" says Larry, thrusting his head 
out of the school-room window as we pass. 
'* I say, Geoff, what would the other one 
say if he could see them ? " 

The hours go by very slowly ; and now 
George is gone my forebodings creep upon 
me, strong and vigorous * as ever. They 
haunt me all through the night, waking and 
dreaming; but with the morrow they wax 
fainter and duller — already I have the inevit- 
ably blunted memory that attends things 
that happened yesterday, not to-day. I 
hurry downstairs quickly, and scramble 
through my breakfast, for am I not going 
to do something most charming and de- 
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Ijglitfal this moming, and can I possibly 
begin it a moment too soon ? 

It is barely half-past nine when, with a sigh 
of delight, I fetch my desk and sit down at 
the school-room table to write my first love- 
letter. How Panl laughed at my writing- 
paper the other day, as well he might, 
for it is mysterious and wonderful indeed. 
The colour is a sort of bilious fyellow, and 
the monogram (of Pimpernel manufacture) 
is eccentric, the H being so very little and 
the A so very big ; while the whirligigs of 
flourishes that surround it remind one of 
a loose bundle of snakes. It is not an easy 
matter to find a pen that is good enough for 
addressing my sweetheart, and the ink is 
not what it should be ; but at last I begin, 
with many a smile and pause between ; and 
what I say to him I shall not tell you, for 
that is a secret between Paul and me. The 
mere touch of the paper sends a swift 
delight and comfort to my heart : is it not 
going from me to him, and if he holds it iq 
his hand and sends me an answer, shall I 
not know then that all my miserable fears 
fire vain and idle as a breath of summer 
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wind ? He does not seem so far away from 
me now ; I am speaking to him, and I know 
that the words written on this paltry bit of 
paper will cleave to him, straight as an 
arrow, over moor and field, and town and 
sea. And as I write it seems to me that 
now — not days later, but now — ^he is listen- 
ing to me and replyiQg. It is not a very 
long letter, saucy and loving, with none of 
my doubts in it. They are silly enough 
spoken; they would look more ridiculous 
still on paper. 

I lay my letter down inside my desk and 
go out iuto the garden, for I am going to 
put in a tiuy nosegay; he will like it, I 
know. I can fancy how a lover sees a tender 
meaniQg iq every flower . . . the girPs 
face stoopiQg over them, the slender fingers 
binding them together, the kiss given to 
every blossom, the lingering care with 
which she lays them down for the last time 
upon the written love words — ^they must be 
like spiritual tokens of her presence. So 
they would be to me if Paul sent me any ; 
but men do not often think of those things, 
least of all he, who is so strong and proud 
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and manly — something to hold on by and 
look up to. No, I do not think he has 
enough sentiment in him for that. After 
all I get but a sorry bunch — a few honey- 
sweet violets, a spray or two of scarlet 
geranium, a bit of late flowering mignon- 
ette, one or two brightly tinted leaves, and 
that is all. 

Entering the schoolroom I meet Jane, 
the under housemaid, coming out — a pale, 
unhealthy, evil-looking young woman whom 
I have heartily disliked ever since she came 
to us, two months ago, on Milly's recom- 
mendation. I tie my flowers together with 
a scarlet thread, I lay them in my letter 
with a foolish, foolish pantomime, and then 
look about for seaUng-wax and seal. The 
former is here, but the latter I cannot find. 
Perhaps mother has fetched it. So I seal 
my letter with a trumpery little beehive 
affair, instead of my own large one, with 
**Nell'' cut on it in old EngUsh letters. 
I should like to go and post it myself, but 
the rain is coming down in torrents, and 
Simpkins (who looks as if he knew what 
was in my letter quite as well as I do 
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. myself) is waiting to put it in the post-bag, 
for it is going by the morning post, not the 
evening. So with a sigh I hand it over to 
him, and wish that I had not been in such 
a hurry to write it ; for what am I to do 
with myself the rest of this long, dull, empty 
day? 

'^ Come quick, to-morrow ! " I say, look- 
ing out of the blurred window-panes at the 
driving sleet and rain, ''and bring me a 
letter from you know who." 
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CHAPTBE II. 

" Come what may, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day." 

Paul will have been gone a week to-morrow, 
and I have not had a single letter from him, 
or tidings of any kind, good or bad. I know 
now that my presentiments were true ones, 
and that all is not well with him. If I 
could only think him careless, or neglectful, 
or busy, or that the letters have miscarried, 
I should not care ; it is this deadly convic- 
tion of evil that makes my heart so full of 
fear. Is he dead ? He said he would write, 
and he never broke his word yet ; he knows 
how eagerly I must be looking out for his 
letters day by day, and he always hated to 
disappoint me of the smallest thing. The 
letter from Marseilles might have missed, 
but not the one from Rome, though indeed 
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it is unlikely enough that either should be 
mislaid, for when letters are posted safely 
they usually come safe to hand, unless 
indeed they contain postage stamps, to 
tempt unvirtuous postmen to their ruin. 
If I could only be angry with him, if I 
could give him a good downright scolding 
in my heart, and call him hard names, I 
should be so much easier ; but I cannot. I 
feel like a mother who is looking for a 
naughty little truant child, who has strayed 
away from its home and wandered into 
danger, seeking for it in fear and trembling. 
She forbears to blame it — for what if she 
find her darling dead, will not her angry 
words rise up and strike her as she looks on 
the silent, still, defenceless face ? So I, 
who have lost sight of my lover, will not 
blame him until I know whether the fault 
be his or no, only if he comes back to 
me safe I shall be so angry with him, so 
angry. . . . 

*' That's the first smile I've seen on your 
face for a week. Miss Nell," says nurse ; " do 
it again, dearie, for it makes my heart ache 
to look at you ! " 
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*' I was thinking how I would tease Mr. 
Vasher when he comes back," I say, looking 
at her ; *' he is quite sure to come back, is 
he not, nurse ? " 

"Quite sure. Miss Nell. Never was a 
gentleman who set more store by a young 
lady than he do by you." 

" But I have not heard from him yet," 
I say wistfully. " You don't think anything 
has happened to him, nurse dear ? " 

"No, no, honey! Maybe he's busy or 
bothered; 'tis not the man who loves 
warmest that is the best hand at writing, 
many a man as is a fine fellow at his pen is 
a poor hand at courting. There was a young 
fellow once came courting my sister Susan ; 
his letters was beautiful, a perfect show, 
and when he came to see her, he was a 
miserable little sparrow of a creature that 
it 'ud make you smile to look at. Some 
does it weU on paper and some does it well 
on their tongues, and I think your lover. 
Miss Nell, is one of them last." 

" Nm'se," I say, watching her as she sits 
darning the boys' socks, " do you remember 
you used to say I was certain to have a deal 
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of trouble some day, because I am always 
80 merry and laugh so much ? " 

*^Did I?" she asks, peering anxiously 
at me over her spectacles; "I can't caU 
it to mind. Miss Nell. Why should you 
be worse off than other folks? Eain and 
sunshine come pretty much alike to all, and 
you've got such a spirit 'twould take a 
great deal to make you give in. You're 
terrible fond of Mr. Vasher," she says, 
shaking her head. '^ Father used to say 
'twas wonderful the difference there was in 
people when they fell in love : with some it 
went to the head and was safe, for pride 
protected it; with others it went to the 
stomach, and, if things turned out contrary, 
got dangerous and sometimes killed. Now, 
I think yours is the last, Miss Nell. Not 
th^t you've any call to look out for sorrow 
that way; things 'U go straight enough, 
never fear, for he loves you as the very 
apple of his eye." 

^^ Does love keep off misfortune ? " I ask, 
as I get up from my seat ; '* it seems to me 
that those who love least come off best." 

My restless feet have brought me into the 
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nursery, and now they carry me out again. 
All day long I wander hither and thither, to 
and fro, and can settle to nothing, think of 
nothing, save Paul. I go downstairs and 
search the newspapers of the past week 
through and through, those useless ugly 
papers that come every day regular as the 
clock, while my eagerly looked for letter 
comes never. How I dread the sound of 
the postman's knock and ring, how I shiver 
as Simpkins places the bag upon the table 
beside me, how plainly I see his alert look 
at me as he leaves the room (he knows what 
I am looking for as well as I know myself) ! 
How my heart sinks as I unlock it and take 
out the letters, some for mother, one or two 
for me, welcome enough at any other time, 
but a hateful mockery to me now ! Other 
people's letters come safely enough — ^why 
shoidd not his ? 

In to-day's paper I come upon the ac- 
(50imt of an Englishman murdered at 
Florence. Perchance some woman looked 
out long and vainly for news of him, as 
I am looking now. Perhaps her soul sick- 
ened within her with dread, just as mine 
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does, only God grant the awakening from 
my night of dread may not be even as hers ! 
I wonder why, when our friends disappear 
from OTir ken in any nnacconntable way, we 
always think they are dead ? That is always 
the dread boundary to which our thoughts 
fly; that, the only sure and certain thing that 
can come to us in this life, is the theme of 
our sharpest fear. Neglect, loss of love, ill- 
ness, misfortune, all pale before the ghastly 
visage of the ^^ king of terrors." ^^Take 
everything else,'' we cry; ^' leave us naked, 
sorry, maimed, and loveless ; but leave us 
life ! " I wonder why, when a man or 
woman is ugly, selfish, and unlovely in life 
and character, he or she nearly always lives 
to a good old age ? — why the young, the 
beautiful, the beloved, should always be 
called away first ? Death passes by the 
wicked, whose evil deeds increase and 
multiply, to take the adored husband, pillar 
of* the house, the happy, loving wife, the 
tender house-mother ; he spares the vicious, 
wretched cripple, to gather the beautiful, 
vigorous child. Oh, he has a rarely dainty 
taste, and there must be some sweet 
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blossoms up above, since lie takes our 
best from us so ruthlessly. 

I fetch my hat and jacket and go out into 
the garden, leafless, sodden, miserable, that 
looked almost cheerful when Paul and I 
walked in it a week ago. Bound and round 
I go, visiting every haunt in which he and 
I have sat together, pausing to recall the 
memories that hang about every nook and 
corner, standing still at last in the place 
where we stood that day Dorley came upon 
us with his untimely nosegay. Yes, it was 
just here, and I hold out my arms to the 
empty air, with a bitter yearning of body 
and soul. He was here only a few days ago, 
but where is he now ? How lonely it is ! 
If only Jack or Dolly could suddenly 
appear before me to fill up this deadly, 
drowsy silence ! Even the echoes of papa's 
beUigerent voice would be better than 
nothing, or Amberley's bleating monotone, 
which I disUked so heartily in the old 
careless school-days. One of the children 
has the chicken-pox, and mother is nursing 
him; she has no time to attend to me, and 
if she had I could not say much to her 
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about Paul: it is never easy to talk to 
one's elders about one's lovers. 

Steps come along the gravel path behind 
me. I know whose they are — George 
Tempest's. 

** You have heard ?" he asks, eagerly. 

I shake my head. 

'* Then he must be on his way back," he 
says, walking by my side. *' No doubt the 
business has been concluded more quickly 
than he expected, and he did not think it 
worth while to write." 

" It could not have been that, George, for 
he would not have known at Marseilles, and 
he promised to write from there." 

^^Do you know, Nell," he says, looking 
down into my wan face, "that you are 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill? 
Because you have had a dream, and because 
you have not received a letter, you have 
made up your mind that something dreadful 
has happened. I wonder what Vasher will 
say, when he walks in and finds you have 
been fretting yourself into a shadow ? " 

When Vasher toalJcs in ! — how comfortable 
and safe the words sound ! 
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**I'll try and not be foolish," I say, my 
spirits rising, as they always do when I 
have some one to speak to, ^* but oh ! 
George, this past week has been so wretched ; 
I think if I had such another I should go 
mad. I have learnt the length and breadth, 
and depth and height, of that ugly word 
^endure.' '' 

^^Have you, dear?" he says, and brave 
man that he is, he does not add, " and so 
have I.'' 

It is a strange hap that makes my old 
lover my friend and consoler in the absence 
of my new one. Are there many men, I 
wonder, who could fill the post with such 
unselfishness, dignity, and single-hearted- 
ness as he does ? All too often I forget 
how he loved me, and in speaking of Paul 
say something that touches him to the 
quick. Noble George, for whom no woman 
that I ever saw was half good enough ! 

*^ How near Christmas is," I say, looking 
at the flaming scarlet berries that close 
round the green stalks with such prim, 
glossy precision. *' Only think that to- 
morrow week is the 26th I He is sure to be 
back then, is he not, George ? " 
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** Quite sure ! " says the young man ; '^ lie 
may come any day now." ^ 

** We meant to have such a merry Christ- 
mas Eve," I say, half aloud — ^^ sijap-dragon 

with the children, and George, what 

are you going to do this Christmas ? Will 
you be dull at the Chace ? Come and spend 
it with us, do ! " I add, laying my hand on 
his arm. 

/^ No, no, dear!" he says, looking down 
on me, with no hidden bitterness of word or 
tone; ^' you will not want me. After all," 
he says, looking up at the sullen sky that 
has given over raining, but gives ample 
promise of plenty more dropping, ^^ I am 
afraid we shall not have what you are so 
fond of, a white Christmas ! " 
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CHAPTEE UL 

** No, no ! 'tis all men's office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow, 
But no man's virtue or sufficiency 
To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself." 

George's prophecies prove as fallacious as 
those of most other people here on earth, 
and the night after his assurances of dirty 
weather the snow comes down, silently 
and deUcately covering the face of the 
earth with a gleaming white mantle, that 
makes my eyes prick and burn with its 
exceeding purity, as I look out at it from 
the dining-room window. The postman is 
coming up the carriage drive. How slowly 
he walks, and what ugly marks he makes 
on our soilless, dazzling carpet ! I do 
not watch him with any interest ; for it is 
not a letter I am looking for now, but the 
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sound of a step in the hall, the sound of a 
voice in my ear. Will they not be better 
a hundred fold than a few hasty words on 
paper ? And yet I should have loved to 
nave a love-letter from him. I have flung 
all my fooUsh fears away in a bundle ; 
smiles have crept back to my mouth, 
hghtness to my footfall. Does not George 
say that Paul may come in any day, and 
would he like to find me pale and wretched 
looking ? 

For the fiirst time since he went away I 
have made myseK look smart. I have put 
on the gown he liked me in best — Quaker 
grey, with crimson ribbons; and a cap 
which he liked too, though it never was 
straight when he was with me : and one 
day (we had both forgotten it) I gave 
Simpkins some orders with it perched 
rakishly on one side, and, alas ! his breed- 
ing was not equal to the occasion, and he 
disgraced himself by a smile. 

At present it is straight enough, but when 

he comes back I am laughing softly 

to myself when Simpkins comes in, bringing 
my breakfast, the post-bag, and the Times. 
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There are two letters, one from Alice, 
one from Dolly, both for mother. I send 
them upstairs, and begin my breakfast. 
Then — ^for I have fallen into bad ways 
during my lonely morning meal, day after 
day — I open the paper, and proceed to look 
at the ^^ Births, Marriages, and Deaths;'' 
not that I know anybody who is likely to be 
married or dead, but because they interest 
me. Many a sad story is told here in 
three lines ; many a bitter tragedy chro- 
nicled that moves me far more than the 
fictitious woes of an imaginary man and 
woman, whose misery lasts through the 
regulation three volumes of a novel. 

^^ Nothing in the papers,'' folks cry, and 
perhaps they are right ; there is nothing 
new. Newspapers are but a faithful tran- 
script of human nature, with its vices, sins, 
faults, and follies, and human nature is 
pretty much the same to-day as it was 
yesterday, and will be to-morrow. 

I glance through the agony column, 
and find it in my heart to smile at its 
fustian pathos. I wonder is it true that 
most of these heart-broken maunderings 
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are signals from the greatest thieves in 
London to each other ? My eye travelling 
downwards is caught by the announcement 
of the death of a Mrs. Waddell, who, after 
surviving her beloved spouse Thomas forty 
years, has gone to join him where he 
dwells, let us hope, in comfort. Thomas 
must have been about making up his 
mind that she had gone somewhere else. 
A poor young wife of nineteen is dead, 
*' passionately regretted." Another an- 
nouncement says three little children, aged 
two, four, and six, respectively, are dead 
of scarlet fever, all within one short week. 
An elderly gentlemen of ninety is " deeply 
lamented," and has E.I.P. placed at the 
end, though surely if any one deserves to 
rest in peace he does. 

Turning to the births (for I am reading in 
a purposeless, desultory fashion), I see that 
Lady Fatacres has a daughter, and the Eev. 
James Poorman a son. I observe that most 
of the happy fathers are either clergymen or 
officers, and I wonder for the fiftieth time 
why Providence sends such an abundance of 
children to the men who can barely fill their 
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own mouths, and witUiold them altogether 
from those who could bring up a dozen 
handsomely and never feel the shoe pinch. 

Now for the marriages. How jolly that 
first one looks — two sisters married on the 
same day to two brothers. Douglas marries 
Euby, and Donald marries Violet. What a 
big wedding it must have made, and what 
fun the four young people will have when 
they meet (as I dare say they will) on their 
wedding tour ! Eather awkward, though, if 
the sisters ever quarrel; there will be a 
scrimmage, husbands and wives, all in a 
lump. This one looks more sober : plain 
John James marries EUza Ann; her name 
is Prodgers, his Trimmins. I can fancy 
that they make a very decorous couple, she 
in a grey satin gown, he in a brown coat 
and a blue stock, and that the festivities 
are more of a funereal than a jovial character. 
(I wonder what my wedding dress will be ? 
It is 9dd, but I never thought of it till to- 
day. All things must be pretty much alike, . 
though, on that day, when every woman who 
has a heart looks her worst.) Here is a- 
male Brown married to a female Brown, 
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whicli must have been very convenient in 
the matter of marking her clothes, though 
one would have thought that when she did 
change her name, she would take a prettier 
one. In that respect we have a great 
advantage over the other sex, who, if they 
are born plain Higgins, Hodge, or Stubbs, 
must remain so to the end of their days, 
unless indeed they are guilty of the snobbery 
of being re-christened through the columns 
of the Times ; while their sisters and daugh- 
ters, if they are lucky or good-looking, may 
be metamorphozed by marriage into Fitz 
Jameses, Fortescues, Sutherlands, and the 
Lord knows what. 

I wonder why a familiar word, lying before 
one in a newspaper, always catches the eye 
so smartly, seeming to leap up into one's 
face. Thus, ^' Silverbridge," and the ''Eev. 
Thomas Skipworth," look up at me in larger 
type, seemingly, than any of the other 
words. Who on earth could have been 
married in Silverbridge without my know- 
ing it, or considered their admission into 
the holy state of matrimony suj0&ciently 
important to demand an advertisement of 
the same ? 
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A scuffle in the court outside makes me 
turn my head. Larry and Walter are snow- 
balling each other with admirable vigour 
and skill. No quarter is given or taken; 
and I watch them for some time with 
keen interest, 'remembering the days when 
Jack and I indulged in the same recreation, 
although we were not so fortunate in getting 
the court : we had to walk a mile or more 
before we got a nice quiet comer to shout 
in to our hearts' content. Presently they 
vanish in a whirlwind of snow and laughter, 
and I pick up my paper and sit down to 
read this marriage comfortably. It was 
near the Browns. Here it is : — " On the 
16th inst., at the Parish Church, Silver- 
bridge, — shire, by the Eev. Thomas Skip- 
worth, George Dalrymple Tempest, only 
son of Laurence Temple, Esq., of the 
Chace, to Helen, third daughter of Colonel 
Adair, of the Manor House, Silverbridge, 
— shire. No cards." 

Yes, there it is, word for word, line for 
line, and for a full minute I sit staring at the 
paper. The words are there, but my brain 
does not seem to be able to grasp its mean- 
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ing; no, not even when my tongue repeats 
the announcement aloud, as though the 
sound of my voice might reassure and con- 
vince me. I am married, married! and here 
I give my head an impressive little nod, as 
much as to say, "You are a poor creature, 
Helen Adair, and you don't seem to know 
exactly what you are about ; but one thing 
you may be sure of — ^you are married." I feel 
something like the old woman who left it to 
her little dog to decide whether she was 
herself or somebody else. The little dog 
decided against her; the paper decides 
against me. Here I sit, without the ghost 
of a wedding-ring on my finger, and yet I 
am George Tempest's wife ; clearly there 
must be a sHght hitch somewhere. My stiff 
hand relaxes, and the paper flutters to the 
ground. If it were only out of sight I might 
get my breath back, but with its respectable, 
commonplace front facing mine, how can I 
possibly treat it as a myth ? I take my eyes 
away from it, and glance round the room. 
There is the breakfast-table; there are the 
canaries pecking at each other from con- 
tiguous cages ; there is the old family Prayer- 
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book, high and dry, among Blair's sermons, 
on the book-case ; there is the cat asleep on 
the hearth-rug. It all looks faniiUar and real 
enough; but nevertheless I am^ asleep, and I 
know it, just as one may have a dream within 
a dream, and in the last one beUeve that one 
is awake. I lift my sleeve, and give my 
arm a good nipping, rousing pinch (not that 
people under the influence of bad dreams 
usually have the sense to bethink them- 
selves of that homely remedy), and expect 
to see all my surroundings dissolve ; but no, 
there they are still, and here am I, in a grey 
gown, not a rohe de nuit. That I am broad 
awake there can be no reasonable doubt, 
and that the paper is a very evident fact 
there can be no doubt either. Oddly enough 
the first idea that now enters my head is, 
" What will the governor say?" The Times 
is read in New Zealand, I suppose ; and a 
vision of his dumb-foundered face, as he 
comes across the intelligence, tickles me 
into sudden laughter. I have heard of such 
tricks being played before, practical jokes 
people call them, but I never beheved any 
one could do anything so fooHsh; where 
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could be the good of it ? Why did they do 
it, these other people ? For fun ? A sorrier 
jest, surely, neither man nor woman ever 
perpetrated. For mischief? It could not 
work any. 

Let me try and think. I do not seem to 
be able to follow up any one thought. Did 
those other people ever do it — not in 
senseless wantonness of folly, but to try and 
work a girl harm? When her lover was 
away from her, was it ever done that he 
might see the paper, and believe her false to 
him ? He would only laugh at it ; it looks 
like a lie ; he would know it is a lie. He 
would be angry at my name being coupled 
with George's, but of course he could not 
believe it. I wonder who wrote it? We 
have no friends, we Adairs, to trouble them- 
selves about our affairs, or play us tricks ; 
and no enemies, that I know of, who hate us 
heartily enough to try and do us a mischief. 

A thought suddenly strikes me : Silvia ! 
And yet, why should she ? How can this 
absurd ruse benefit her in any way ? My 
being married to George, even if it were true, 
could bring her no nearer to Paul. And yet 
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how can it be Silvia, who has never been 
here in her Hfe ? How does she know about 
George Tempest, or Mr. Skipworth, and all 
the names ? The traitor must be some one 
in our midst. 

Well, I must go and tell mother ; and I 
have just reached the door, when it opens, 
and George comes in. 

^^ Good morning ! " I say, making hiTn a 
courtesy. " And do you know that you are 
my bridegroom ? '' 

But he does not smile ; he looks very 
grave. He does not seem to see the joke 
in quite the same Hght that I do. 

" NeU," he says quickly, ^' this is a very 
serious matter. Can you guess at all who 
is at the bottom of it ? " 

'' Serious ! " I echo. " Pray how can it 
be that ? Some one has taken a most 
insolent hberty with our names ; but 
serious ' ' 

" Vasher will probably see it," says 
George uneasily, "and " 

"I thought," I say indignantly, "that 
you said he was sure to be on his way 
home — that he might walk in any minute. 
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He may come this morning, even, and 
probably he won't see the paper until I 
show it to him ! " 

"I did think he was on his way back; 
I think so still," says George ; " but sup- 
posing that he has been delayed, and he does 
see this announcement, of course he will 
believe it." 

"You mean to say, George, that he would 
really suppose you and I had got married 
the minute his back was turned ? ' ' 

"I don't know. Tell me, Nell, was 
Vasher ever in the least jealous of me ? 
God knows he need not have been ! " he 
adds, half to himseK. 

"Yes, he was," I say promptly; " ancl I 
always laughed at the idea ! " 

"Did you?" 

There is a pause, in which my short, 
blessed span of two days' content slips away 
from me, and the old presentiments, doubts, 
and fears, creep upon me like Living cruel 
shapes, grown rational by the sustenance of 
fact — for he has been gone nearly ten days ; 
he has sent me no word of tidings, good or 
bad, since he set out ; if he were aUve 
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and well and my own true lover, he would 
never have left me to watch and wait like 
this. God only knows what treachery has 
been worked between us. . . . Yes, I see 
it all now : it is Silvia's doing. 

^^ Do you remember my telling you that 
he would never come back ? " I say, trem- 
bling violently. ^^ He never will ! " 

^^ Nonsense," says George, hastily. *' In 
all probability he is on his way back ; but in 
case he has been detained in Kome, I shall 
set out at once — or at least as soon as I can 
get off.'' 

** You will go?" I ask, taking his hand 
between both mine. ^^ Oh ! George, but 
you will be too late. Something teUs me 
that it is all over now. If you do find 
him, and he asks who did it aU, tell him 
' Silvia: " 

** Impossible ! " exclaims George, starting. 
** Can she be such a wretch as that ?" 

** She loves him. Women will do a great 
deal to get a man they love, will they 
not?" 

*' Of a very different sort to you, dear. 
Will you give me Vasher's address ? " 
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I write it down for him — yes, I can actually 
write — and in no hour of my life have I 
known the breathless agony that I know in 
this one. 

" If he arrives here within the next three 
days you will telegraph to me, Nell ? " 

"Yes. And if you come back — ^if you 
both come back, I mean — when will it be ? " 

"I cannot be quite sure, but I should 
think about Christmas morning." 

"Do not come back without him," I say, 
in my selfish misery ; " only if he is dead 
you cannot bring him." 

" Only he is nothing of the kind," says 
George cheerfully. " Keep up your spirits, 
dear, and put all these fancies out of your 
head. As to that Silvia, he's no more likely 
to fall in love with her than I am." 

In another minute he is gone, and I am 
standing at the window looking after him 
as he strides over the snow. This is his 
departure : I wonder what will his return be ? 

As in a dream, I go and tell mother ; hear 
her exclamations of horror and anger ; read 
the letter she writes to the editor of the 
Times J asking by whose authority the adver- 
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tisement was inserted ; as in a dream, fetch 
my hat and jacket, and wander out over 
the fields and meadows, walking stiffly and 
slowly through the deep snow-fall, on and 
on for miles and miles, my feet carrying me 
where they will. Why did I let him go 
without a warning ? Why was I so mad as 
to leave him ignorant of Silvia's threats and 
vow to work him evil? For I know as 
surely as I am living that it is she who has 
done this thing. I was so confident, so sure, 
when he was with me it was so impossible 
to fear. I should have spoken when he 
went away. Did not my good angel call upon 
me to speak when I wished him good-bye ? 
Supposing George has an accident on the 
road ! supposing Paul is not at Eome when 
he gets there ! Somehow I feel in my heart 
that any way he will get there too late. It 
was a sure hand and a strong that struck 
that bold and open blow thjough the news- 
paper. That the same hand has reached him 
in Eome in some different way I cannot 
doubt. And Paul was always a httle jealous 
of George. But here I stand still to ask 
myself if it is hkely that he will credit so 
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monstrous a story. Granted that I had 
played him false, could I be so horribly 
quick in my treachery ? Over hill and dale 
my feet leave their restless track ; by frozen 
pool and ice-cold rill, by cheerful homestead 
and farm, through the wood and over the fir 
plantations I go ; and the afternoon is closing 
in when I stand iq my parlour and look up 
at the frosted trees overhead, and down the 
famiUar walk, longing, with an intensity of 
longing that shakes me like a leaf, to see 
him coming down the path to meet me, to 
hear the sound of his step on the snow. But 
not a sound comes to me — ^not even the faint 
chirp of a bird. There is not the ghostUest 
breath of air to ruffle the clear splendour of 
the boughs; nature is pulseless, voiceless, 
without heart, a great ghttering shell that 
estranges and chills me. I cross the field 
of rye, that was so bare and brown a week 
ago, and reach home, tired in body, but with 
my misery as keen and vigorous as when I 
walked out with it in the morning hours. 
In the drawing-room I find mother, and 
standing before her with a perturbed coun- 
tenance is Simpkins. 
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^^You should have told me this before," 
she is saying with an unusual severity in her 
voice ; and I sit down idly wondering what 
that foolish old man has been doing now. 

^^ I know it, ma'am," he stammers. "When 
I caught the young woman meddling with 
the post-bag, she said she only wanted to 
get out a letter of her own that she had 
written, but did not wish to have posted. 
I beUeved the story, ma'am, and did not 
tell you." 

" What is aU this about ? " I ask. " Mother, 
who has been tampering with the post- 
bag?" 

"Jane, the under-housemaid," says mo- 
ther. "It seems she ran away from here 
this morning without a word, and Simpkins 
teUs me that he caught her meddling " 

" She must have meddled with it more 
than once," I say, putting my hand to my 
head. "Why did you not speak of this 
before ? " I cry, turning upon the man in a 
fury. " Do you know what you have done ? 
Go out of my sight ! " 

He stares at me for a moment ; then, as 
I stamp my foot, he turns and flees. 
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*' Mother ! mother ! " I say, groping my 
way across the room to her, ^^I see it all 
now. He never got my letters. I never got 
his. That woman was Silvia's spy." 

^^ Poor little daughter ! " she says, and 
her tears fall fast and heavy on my uplifted 
face. If only I could weep ! if only this 
terrible tightness about my heart would 
relax ! 

"Mr. Skipworth," announces Simpkins, 
trembhngly, haK an hour later ; and I 
escape by one door, as he enters by 
another. He has come to talk about my 
marriage, no doubt. In my present state 
of mind, his voice would send me straight 
into Bedlam. I wonder, I say to myseK, 
as I go wearily upstairs, why so many 
good and moral people irritate us so 
intensely? why we would rather be beaten 
by some hands than be stroked by others ? 
Their very virtues make us feel vicious, and 
their pious and proper sentiments impel 
us to flatly contradict every word they say. 
In my bed-room I stand, looking out at 
the night, that seems to enwrap me like a 
cold, dark mantle, while the stars draw my 
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sotil up to them. I feel not so much a 
miserable, passionate, struggling speck of 
humanity, as a disembodied spirit, that is 
wandering abroad, searching after, crying 
after Paul, my darling — ^who will never be 
my lover any more. 

All night long I lie awake, hearing 
ghostly steps comiug up the carriage-drive ; 
hearing ghostly hands beatiag agaiast my 
window pane — ghostly voices that whisper 
in my .ear. My ears are strained to the 
faintest echo of sound in the world without. 
Shall I not hear him towards the morning 
coming lightly over the snow to tell me he- 
has returned ? I know that he is not dead, 
or ho would have come to me in that 
supreme wrenching of soul from body, as 
I should go to him straight if I died to- 
night. 

Tho morning breaks, grey and chill. 
** How shall I bear it I " I cry aloud, as I sit 
up in my bed, and rock myseK to and fro 
in my restless agony — "with all these long 
days and nights to hve through before 
Christmas morning comes ! " 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

" Oh ! let me not be mad, not mad, sweet Heaven I 
Keep me in temper : I would not be mad ! " 

It is Christmas moming, and I am leaning 
out of the open window of the dining-room 
into the cold clear air, looking at the clean 
^hite world, that during the night has been 
covered over freshly, so that she is fair 
and spotless for the great, high festival, 
as a bride coming out of her chamber 
to meet her bridegroom. It is splendid 
enough, but a httle cruel, perhaps, if one 
happens to notice that little dead robin 
yonder, whose crimson breast shows prettily 
enough against the snow. He has struggled 
gallantly through the bleak days and bitter 
nights, but to-day — on Christmas moming, 
the time of feasting and plenty — his poor, 
slender, starved little body has found death. 
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Behind me the house is all alive and 
merry, with bustle and noise. They are all 
at home now save Jack ; and they have 
decorated the whole place with hoUy and 
mistletoe, which gleams brightly red and 
white from every comer and cranny. The 
church clock strikes ten : in another hour 
church will begin, but I shall not go with 
the rest. I think I should stand here 
listening, though a year and a day passed 
before Paul came back. 

What a noise the boys are making! I 
shall never be able to hear the sound of 
the carriage coming over the snow. Hark ! 
What is th&t? My heart stands still, 
every pulse pauses, then bounds madly 
on, as a sound, a certain dulled, muffled 
sound, comes to my ears from a distance. 
It is the sound of wheels— it is. coming 
this way. Is that a carriage coming 
towards me ? the snow has blinded my 
eyes, I cannot see. ... I look up seeing^ 
and there is George, alone. I do not move 
or speak as he comes over to me and looks 
into my face. 

^^He is dead?" I say gently, looking 
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away from him to a bird perched on a 
bough near, who is singing^ absolutely 
singing — starved, and bitter cold as he is. 
Why do I not sing too ? 

" He is not dead," says George. 

"Not dead!" I shriek, recoiling from 
him with parted lips and wide eyes — " not 
dead J did you say ? Thank God ! " 

And the frozen blood in my body stirs 
nimbly in my veins, and circulates once 
again ; and whereas a minute ago I was a 
dead woman, now I am quick. 

"But why did you not bring him?" I 
ask. " There could be nothing to detain 
him." 

" He is here," says George ; " he bade me 
tell you," he goes on slowly and painfully, 
"that he was waiting for you at the old 
place — ^yes, at the old place, and you were 
to go at once, he said." 

" He will have to wait a little, then," I 
say, with a delicious happy laughter bub- 
bling straight up from my heart to my lips. 
" Oh, he has kept me waitiQg for biTn long 
enough ! I don't seem to be able to take it 
all in at once," I add, putting my hand to 
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my head ; '^ but by-and-by, yes, by-and-by I 
shall be perfectly happy ! How tired you 
look, George ! how pale ! How can I ever 
thank you enough for bringing him back to 
me ? We shall never forget it, George — Paul 
and I — ^when we are so happy we shall never 
forget that we owe it all to you, for if you 
had not gone to Rome in time " 

"I know," he says, shivering. "Vasher 
is waiting for you, Nell." 

" What a hurry you are in," I say, as I 
tie the strings of my cloak. " Now do you 
know that I mean to scold him — perhaps he 
was afraid I should, so did not come up to 
the house ? Perhaps ! And I shall be able 
to see him whenever I please now, you 
know, for he has come to stay." 

George groans. 

^^ Are you ill? " I ask, turning round from 
the looking-glass, where I am putting on 
my hat. ^' I must try and make myseK look 
nice now Paul has come back." 

But George does not answer. 

^^And I have been so wretched," I say, 
laughing softly, ^^ though you always told 
me there was nothing in that presentiment. 
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or the dream ! Do you know you have not 
wished me a merry Christmas, sir ? But 
never mind, you have brought me the best 
Christmas gift of all." 

He has turned his back to me, and is 
looking out of the window. 

" Good-bye," I say, pausing at the door. 
" I shall not go to church this morning." 

In the hall Dolly and the children crowd 
about me ; but I just tell them Paul has 
come back, and break away from them aU. 

I wave my hand to George through the 
window. How terribly pale and strange he 
looks. Then I go away over the snow with 
hurrying, dancing feet. Have I not got my 
Christmas morning at last — real, golden, per- 
fect ? In the whole wide world does there 
beat such a happy heart as mine ? I have 
not asked George how it happens that Paul 
never wrote : he shall tell me that himseK, 
and I will be so angry with him, lazy, 
naughty, careless fellow. As I turn the 
comer of the meadow I see him standing 
with his back to me, leaning over the stile ; 
and for a moment I stand still — the absolute 
dehght of seeiug him in the old familiar 
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place is so keen, that it leaves me no im- 
mediate longing to touch his hand or hear 
his voice. Then I walk quickly on. He 
does not turn his head, and he used to hear 
my footfall quickly enough. Perhaps the 
snow dulls it. I am close upon him when 
he looks round and faces me. 

" You have come back," I say, thrusting 
both my eager hands into his ; ^^ and I have 
been so frightened, so miserable. ..." 

He does not answer, only, as I lay my 
head down on his shoulder, he lifts his arms 
and folds them about me, pressing my head 
close against his breast. 

'^ Do you know that I thought you would 
never come back, that you were dead, or 
that some one had come between us, and 
even now I cannot believe that you are 
here . . . you ought to have written, darUng. 
Did you not guess what a miserable time it 
would be to me ? I am going to scold you 
for it by-and-by, sir ; but I shall have plenty 
of time for that — plenty of time ! And I 
was wicked enough to doubt you, Paul — as 
though I might not have known better ! I 
had all sorts of queer fancies. But I will 
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never be afraid again, Paul — never again. I 
could even let you go away from me and be 
quite sure you would come back safely." 

How silent Paul is ! because he is so 
happy, I suppose ; and how quickly he is 
breathing, as though he had been running 
hard. 

'' And you have come back to me on 
Christmas morning," I say, dreamily, '*to 
give me the whitest, happiest, merriest 
Christmas. Do you know I asked George 
Tempest to wish me a merry Christmas 
just now, and he turned away. I suppose 
he is very tired, as you must be, darling." 

I lift my head to look at his face, but he 
presses my head back in its place, stroking 
my face with his hand with a passionate 
tenderness that fills to overflowing my 
hungry heart. 

'^ How quiet you are," I say ; '*but I do 
not want to hear you talk — ^it is quite enough 
for me to know that I have you so near me. 
What can come between us now that we 
are together ? " 

He draws my hand across his Ups. How 
hot they are ! how they quiver ! 
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The church bells ring out sweet and 
cheerful across the fields ; the peal rises 
and falls gaily. Can any sound be sweeter 
than Christmas bells when one is happy ? 

" Paul," I say in a whisper, " did you see 
that wicked paper ? I might have known 
you would not believe it." 

" It is cold here," he says ; and I lift my 
head suddenly and look into his face. 

Is this my Paul — gaunt and worn, and 
pale as death, with deep burning eyes ? He 
looks like a man just risen from a bed of 
iUness. 

^' You have been iU," I cry. "That was 
why you stayed so long away and never 
wrote ? " 

"No," he says slowly, "not ill. We 
cannot talk here. Let us go to the old 
place." 

But as we go I look at him again and 
again, and see plainly enough that he is iU. 
I should scarcely know him again for the 
man who went away from me a fortnight 
ago. As we cross the field I slip and 
stumble on the uneven snow-covered 
ground, and hold oat my hands to Paul to 
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help me, but he does not seem to heed me : 
he walks forward, alone. 

In our snow parlour I sit down on the old 
log of wood; but he does not — ^he stretches 
himself out at my feet and lays his head 
against my shoulder. His face is hidden; 
he does not move or stir, or speak. Is he 
only weary, or in actual bodily pain? I 
have so much to tell him, he has so much 
to tell me, I think that if I were not so 
perfectly happy in merely knovdng that he 
is with me I should be piqued, and a little 
angry. I never noticed until to-day that 
Paul's hair is streaked with grey — I always 
thought it was raven black ; and it is full 
early for the colour to change. He is but 
little past thirty. I pull the short locks out 
between my fingers, and he shivers under 
my touch. Yes, he is ill, and it is madness 
for him to be out here in the cold. 

" Paul ! " I say, stooping over him, *' you 
must not stay out here ; come vdth me to 
the house." 

He lifts his eyes to my face painfully 
giddy ; then his head falls heavily back and 
he clasps his arms tighter about me. 

TOL. III. I 
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*^ Can you not wait a little wliile ? " he 
says, and his voice is strange and harsh. 

" Yes, I can wait," I say gently, looking 
out at the wide stretching sweep of white, 
just as I looked at it a few days ago, when 
I came hither alone ; only then my heart 
was heavy as lead, and now it beats under 
the head of my lover. 

I fold my arms about his neck close and 
warm : it is such a new delight to me to 
know that he is all my own. If he had been 
given back to me from the dead I could not 
look at him with greater wonder and thank- 
fulness. And yet it is altogether unaccount- 
able. But though Paul has been with me aU 
this time he has not kissed me once ; no, 
nor seemed to think of such a thing ! It 
never happened so before. 

^^ Hark at the bells ! " I say, as they ring 
out, now loud, now clear, across the fields. 
^' I wonder will they ring as sweetly as that 
when you and I are wed, Paul ? And I 
actually dreamt that you were married to 
somebody else, dear; was ever anything 
more foolish and senseless ? " 

He lifts his head, suddenly rises and 
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stands before me. The minute beU has 
almost done ringing as he begins to speak ; 
it ceases, and with the last stroke every joy 
and good and hope the world contains has 
died out to me for ever and ever .... and 
this is my white, merry Christmas morning! 

Not a sound breaks the silence as we 
look in each other's deathly faces ; then his 
mouth opens, and a terrible curse breaks from 
his hps and wanders out over the desolate 
stirless land; and my heart begins to move 
again, and sluggish life to creep into my 
body. His words do not shock me — do not 
even seem strange to me. I listen to them 
as idly as I used to hearken to the frozen 
brook yonder, when it ran its summer 
course between the green banks. 

^' And why did you come back ? " I ask, 
and my voice is much the same as usual, 
only maybe a little slower. " Why are 
you not vdth your wife ? " 

" My wife ! " The words leave his Hps 
as though he cast a foul stain of leprosy 
from him. " Why did you let me go with- 
out a warning ? " he cries, with clenched 
hands. ^*Did you know all the time that we 
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had such a bitter enemy ? Did yon know 
that for years I have been spied on, dogged, 
followed, and that here, in your very home, 
lived one of that woman's spies to report 
our every word and act ? ' ' 

"I knew we had an enemy," I say, sit- 
ting with stiffly-folded hands and eyes that 
never lift themselves from the blank, blind- 
ing carpet of my parlour, " but I thought 
she had no power to harm us." 

''And that has undone us," he cries, with 
a despair and fary in his voice that makes it 
sound like nothing human. ''If you had 
only warned me that morning before I left 

you " He stops. " God forgive me for 

blaming you when my own mad folly has 
brought us to this. And to think," he cries, 
smiting his brow with his clenched hand, 
"that I have lost you to get that vile — thing ! 
After parting with you the day I set out for 
Eome, I walked some distance; and then, 
reproaching myself for having allowed you 
to return home alone, I retraced my steps. 
Turning the bend of the meadow, I saw you 
in George Tempest's arms, your head 
against his shoulder; and, acting under I 
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don't know what impulse, instead of walk- 
ing boldly forward, I turned sharply, and in 
another moment was out of sight. I re- 
turned to the Towers, just caught my train, 
and at Marseilles sat down to write to you. 
My first hot anger had passed by then : 
your parting words of love and sorrow had 
come back to me with the stamp of their 
own beautiful truth upon them ; and though 
I could not understand the situation in 
which I had found you, I felt sure you could 
explain it. And though I did not like it — 
what man would? — I was not at that time 
actively jealous of him or doubtful of you : 
that was to come after. In my letter I 
asked you how it .was you came to be with 
him, and whether you had been ill or miser- 
able when I saw him holding you. I 
reached Eome safely, and on the day after 
my arrival I looked for the letter that you 
had promised to post to me the day after 
I left Silverbridge ; but there was none — no, 
nor on the next day, or the next. Can you 
wonder that by degrees there grew up in 
my heart a terrible fear, a sickening doubt, 
with my absence had your love grown so 
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faint and lifeless ? And if I could have 
hurried back I should not have done so : no 
word of mine should ever seek to determine 
your wandering allegiance. Only I could not 
yet suppose such a thing possible — ^you had 
seemed so honest, so true ; your love-words 
were so freshly in my ears. But sometimes 
I remembered that so others had sounded, 
spoken to other men by women who had 
betrayed them." 

^^ And did you never receive a letter from 
me ? " I ask slowly, remembering the dainty 
knot of flowers that I gathered so carefully 
and kissed so tenderly. 

" I received one," he says, '^ later. Mean- 
while I was detained by business beyond 
the time that I had fixed to return to 
Silverbridge ; and on the 21st a letter and 
a newspaper were brought to me. The 
former was in your handwriting, and your 
seal, with your name ' Nell ' on it, looked 
me in the face so naturally and sweetly, that 
my doubts forsook me on the spot, and I 
kissed it like a fool, child. I opened the 
letter, and out fell a tiny withered nosegay 
of flowers, that seemed to have been plucked 
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many days and had little scent ; and for 
your sweet sake, I kissed them too, Nell, 
many times. Then I read your first love- 
letter. I took it in my hand so carefully, 
remembering that it had touched yours, 
and started as I read the first words — ' Dear 
Mr. Vasher.' With all your wilful ways, 
I could not understand that. Well, it was 
a simple epistle enough. It was only to say 
that, after mature consideration, you had 
come to the conclusion that you would be 
happier as George Tempest's wife than as 
mine, and that you had already married 
him, and were going abroad immediately 
with him and his father. You sent a news- 
paper to corroborate your statement ; you 
asked forgiveness from me for any disap- 
pointment you might cause me; and you 
signed yourself * Helen Tempest.' " 

"Have you it here ?" I ask; and he takes 
it out of his pocketbook and hands it to me, 
and I sit looking at it much as a man may 
look at the knife that has stabbed his nearest 
and dearest to the. heart. The writing on 
the envelope is mine, that on the sheet 
inside is not ; but the forgery is so excellent 
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that, were this letter a copy of one I had 
ever written, I should pronounce it to be 
my own. I give it back to him without a 
word. 

^' The sight of your handwriting," he 
goes on, ^' had so routed the jealous demons 
that had for the past ten days tormented 
me, that the letter itself came upon me like 
a rude, violent shock. Then I grew angry, 
and thought how unlike you it was to play 
me such a trick, and (knowing my weak- 
ness about Tempest) how unworthy of you ! 
The joke seemed to me to be in the worst 
possible taste. I pushed your letter and 
the flowers aside, and mechanically opened 
the paper — ^not that I expected to find there 
the announcement you bade me look for, 
but because I thought some curious simi- 
larity of names to yours and Tempest's had 
suggested the sorry jest. And I found no 
less than the actual announcement of your 
marriage. I was still staring at it, incapable 
of any reasonable thought, when Mills 
knocked at the door, and asked for orders 
about something or other. As he was going 
out of the room I asked him if he had heard 
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any Silverbridge news since he came away. 
He hesitated for a moment, then took from 
his pocket a letter which he laid on the 
table, then went away without a word. Like 
all the other servants, he knew pretty well 
how matters lay between yon and me. The 
letter was addressed to him, and the en- 
closure was from a housemaid (apparently) 
Hving in yonr house. She said that you 
were married to young Mr. Tempest, to 
everybody's surprise ; that people said it 
was like a stolen marriage, even though 
Mrs. Adair went to church to see you made 
man and wife, and Mr. Skipworth read the 
service. Nell, I had treated your letter as 
a bad joke, I had doubted the newspaper, 
for I know mistakes sometimes occur, but 
this third piece of evidence I could not and 
did not doubt ; none but a madman would. 
The gross improbability of the whole thing ; 
the unlikelihood that you should be in so 
indecent a hurry to marry another man the 
moment my back was turned ; the strange- 
ness of your mother's abetting your rash act 
by her presence, when she had countenanced 
your engagement to me ; your father's 
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absence, and the tacit disobedience dis- 
played to him by the marriage in his 
absence — all these unnatural circumstances 
I recognized clearly enough, but they 
vanished before the one great fact that you 
were married; how, or why, or where, 
mattered little enough — ^you were Tempest's 
wife." 

^' And then ? " I ask, lifting my dull eyes 
to his bleached, wild face. 

'' And then 1 went mad — as utterly mad 
for the time being as any wretch in 
Bedlam ; as drunk with grief as any sense- 
less beast on the pavement; as incapable 
as either of accounting for or guiding my 
actions. Well, I wandered about all that 
day ; at night I found myseK back again in 
my rooms ; and, as I sat there, my despair 
at losing you gave way to a fierce fury — 
that you should have dared to so trick and 
shame me ; you, who had known of the 
disappointment I had found in my first 
love ; you, to stab me so surely to the 
heart, who knew how entirely my whole 
Ufe and behef in all things rested on the 
trust I had in your honesty and faithful- 
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ness. In that hour my love for you seemed 
to pass away even more utterly than it had 
done for Silvia, when I found out her false- 
hood, for, be her sin what it might, she 
had been true to me, while you had 
deliberately left me without a pang, with- 
out a care. 

"As I sat there, out of the darkness 
suddenly came clinging arms, and stole 
round my neck, drawing my burning head 
down to a soft embrace; a tender voice, 
gentle as a mother's, whispered words of 
comfort in my ear. I did not know whether 
I was actually mad or dreaming. Had an 
angel dropped, from heaven to tend me, 
or was my unknown consoler some earthly 
creature, like myself, who could care for 
so heart-bare, desolate man as I? And 
some touch of the hand, some tone in the 
whispering voice, by-and-by informed me 
that this woman, who could lay aside all 
pride and thought of self, to come to me 
in my hour of agony, was Silvia, to whom 
I had dealt out such bitter mercy, and 
who, it now appeared, had loved me 
through it all, aye ! from the first day to 
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the last, while you, whom I had loved a 
hundred-fold more than I ever did her, 
had cast me from yon as unhesitatingly, 
as coolly, as a withered flower or a soiled 
glove. I did not question how she knew 
my story. I asked no reasons for her 
coming; she gave none. She had only 
fled to me in my misery; recking, caring 
nothing for name or reputation — so I 
thpught then — good God ! 

" The night wore on : her love, her 
tenderness, her clinging beauty, her great 
love worked in me Uke a charm. I have told 
you that in that hour I hated you for yDur 
falseness ; well, in that hour I loved that 
woman for her truth. Had she not through 
good and evil report clung to me ? Did not 
her own sin show white as snow beside 
your black, barefaced desertion ? And re- 
member that I was mad, child ; utterly mad ! 
My higher, better nature was dead within 
me. All reasoning, thinking power had 
gone out of me, and so — God knows the 
rest ! — the maddening wiles of the woman, 
the rage that filled my heart against you 
. . . and the morning found us standing 
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together before a priest, and, later on, at 
the British embassy man and wife. 

" Even then the madness had not passed. 
I did not know what I had done, did not 
know what I had married. The darkness 
still lay upon my eyes. She was to me 
simply a woman who had been faithful; 
yon a woman who had betrayed me. My 
thoughts never went any further than 
that. I did not love her, and did not 
hate her; I had simply no feeling for her 
whatever. 

^^We went to Florence immediately. 
Tempest was at that moment in the town, 
if we had known it. With the usual fatality 
where men's lives are concerned, there had 
been no less than three break-downs on the 
road, and he had arrived too late. After- 
wards I found that, half an hour after we 
set out, he reached my door, but no 
message had been left, and he had no clue 
to our whereabouts, so he had a long search 
before he found us. At that time I never 
thought. It did not occur to me strange 
that Silvia should be in there alone and 
unattended; I never asked myself or her 
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how she knew of your marriage, or how she 
could care to marry me knowing what 
effect the news had had upon me. I felt 
something like a man under the influence 
of an opiate that has not made him perfectly 
unconscious — ^everything passes around him 
as in a dream, but he knows that by-and- 
by he will awake and see things as they 
reaUy are. 

^ ^ On the morning after we reached 
Florence, my senses came back to me ; 
for the first time I saw face to face this 
thing that I had done ; knew that, married 
though you were, I loved you as madly 
as ever ; knew that the woman I had made 
my wife was less to me than one sound 
of your voice, one touch of your hand. And, 
strangely enough, you had not seemed so 
lost to me when I knew you to be the wife 
of another man, as now that I found myself 
the husband of another woman. I walked 
out of the house in the stiU early morning, 
and the first man I met was your husband, 
George Tempest. There must have been 
murder in my eyes as I looked at him, for 
he said at once, ' It is aU a mistake.' 
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'^ I don't know what happened after that. 
In an hour we had set out for England. 
You know the rest." 

Yes, I know the rest, as I look upon 
the face that is now no more than a shadow. 
The features are there, but where is the life, 
the glow, the spirit, that filled it in bravely 
a fortnight ago — only a fortnight ago ! 

And we stand looking, looking into each 
other's haggard countenances, and dare not 
put out so much as the tips of our fingers 
to each other — 'twixt him and me a great 
gulf hes. I wonder if I shall always be 
this dumb, senseless stone . . . will the spirit 
ever wake in me, and cry, and rend me ? 

'* If I had to choose between dying now 
this minute and Living over again the last 
hour, I would choose to die," he says slowly. 
'^I have suffered enough, God knows, since 
you and I stood here together, but never 
half of what I did when I heard your foot- 
steps coming over the snow, and dared 
not turn to face you ; and then, when you 
clasped your arm round my neck, and ran 
on in your loving welcome . . . when I think 
of the future, of how I shall never watch 
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for your coming, never see yon stepping 
across the rye to meet me ; never, in 
summer or seed time, or winter or harvest, 
listen for your steps and the sound of your 
gentle voice ... we shall miss each other's 
morning kiss, child ... at eventide we shall 
hold out despairing arms to each other — the 
days will be empty and dreary ... we shall 
call upon each other across the silence that 
gives back no answer." 

His words enter my ears, but do not 
stir my heart ; by-and-by they will come 
back to me, perhaps. I shall have plenty of 
time after he is gone to muse over and be 
sorry for them — ^yes, all the rest of my life. 

''We need not have quarrelled about the 
books — need we ? " I ask with a faint smile. 
'' I shall never have a chance of throwing 
any more at you." 

''Don't," he says sharply. "You were 
right, child, when you used to say we were 
too happy." 

" Paul," I say, shivering, " when do you 
go back to your wife ? " 

" Go back to her?" he asks, frowning. 
" Did I hear you aright ? " 
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'^ Yes. Of course you will go back to her 
— ^you are bound to.'' 

'^ Am I ? " lie asks between his teeth. " I 
think not." 

'^ She could not force you to marry her," 
I say steadily ; '^ you did it of your own 
freewill. What reason would you give to 
the world for casting her off ? " 

'^ What reason ? " he asks, with a deep, 
steady blaze in his eyes. ^' She is no wife of 
mine, and it shall be my busiuess to prove 
that she is not ! " 

^' She loves you." 

"Loves me!" he cries, with a fierce 
scorn in his voice. " She would have shown 
her love better by stabbing me to the heart ! 
And you would send me back to her ? " 

'' Yes, I would send you back." 

" Ay ! " he says below his breath, " I will 
go back to kill her ! ' ' 

"WUl you? Was Paul Vasher bom to 
be a murderer? " 

'^ Yes," he says doggedly, '^ even that ! " 

'^ No, you vnU. not. That weak, sinful 
woman has no power to plunge yom- soul 
into guilt. She has ruined your life, but she 
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can do no more. Shameful though she is, 
she is yours. Yon took her not for a day or 
a week, hut for better for worse. You must 
bear the burden of the rash act you com- 
mitted ; and, remember, that any discredit 
you lay upon her will recoil upon yourself ; 
for she is, in the eyes of the world, your 
wife and the bearer of your name." 

^' In the sight of God she is not ! Did 
you ever love me? "he asks bitterly. ''After 
all I do not think you can know what love 
means to wish to send me back to that 
woman. Do ydu think that if you had been 
cheated into marrying another man, and 
you came to me, I would send you hack to 
him? I would hold you — ^keep you — ^bind 
you in my arms so safely that no one should 
wrest you from me — my love, my darling! " 
He covers up his face, he trembles in a 
strong man's agony, and still, still I can 
look at him and feel absolutely nothing. 

'' As you will not take up your burden 
and bear it like a man," I say — and at my 
words he lifts his head — '' I must take it up 
and bear it for you. I will never live to 
have people pointing at me and saying, 
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^ That is the girl Paul Vasher loves, and 
who loves him — the married man. It is on 
her account that he does not live with his 
wife.' Do you think that I could bear it ? 
If you wiU not go back to her, I will leave 
Silverbridge and go far away where the 
prying finger of scandal cannot reach me/' 

" And why should you ? Who will know 
the story?" 

^' Every one. Do you think she wiU keep 
silence ? " 

'* There can be no possible reproach to 
you in it." 

^' None if you are with her, much if you 
ure apart. She who is known to stand 
between husband and wife receives but 
scant mercy from the world." 

'' Ask me something less hard," he says ; 
and the veins in his forehead stand out like 
cords. '' Even for you I cannot do this. 
Set me some task that body and soul do not 
utterly forbid. I am not mad, Nell ; but I 
know my own strength, and I could not 
do it. What do you think I am made of, 
that I could see her fill your place, bear 
your name, stand by my side usurping yom' 
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rights — she ! Do you think I could ever let 
my eyes rest on her false face without 
yours rising up before me ? ever hear her 
called Mrs. Vasher without longing to strike 
to earth the man that said it ? ever endure 
to so much as touch her hand, when I was 
wearying, aching after you — you think that 
I could do all this and live ? Sooner or later 
I should break down — and " 

*' Paul," I say, and my voice is so hushed 
that I can scarcely hear it, ^'do you not 
see that there is no safet;^ for either you or 
me if you are not by the side of your wife ? 
For the sake of all the love you bore me, 
in recompense for all the misery you 
have brought me, I ask this one mercy 
of you ! Live with her as a stranger if you 
will ; but, in the eyes of the world, be man 
and wife." 

A shamed streak of red comes into my 
cheek as I speak; then I bow my head 
and wait, and a terrible doubt crosses my 
mind as to whether I am acting for good 
or for evil in demanding this supreme expi- 
ation of a life. The silence is so long and 
imbroken that time seem to stand still ; 
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when he speaks his voice seems to come 
from a long way off. I lift my eyes and 
look at him, and in his there is the beaten, 
broken look that never comes into a man's 
face mitil the last hope is gone — the last 
stake lost. 

'^ You have conquered," he says. " I will 
do it for your sake. Could any man do 
more ? You must give me a little while to 
get used to the idea, a little while to get 
rid of some of my prejudices (he laughs 
harshly), then she shall be offered a place in 
my house as the mistress of it, to be treated 
by me as any. other stranger within my 
gates ; if she refuses, she can live alone.'' 

A sick, jealous pain, the first that has 
begim to stir my dull heart, awakes as I 
look at him. What if he grow to love her 
again ? Is she not fair as the day ? and do 
men remember for ever ? And I am sending 
him back to her! There is a little bitter 
silence, and then Paul kneels down in the 
snow and looks into my face ; but I do not 
look at him : my heart is waking from its 
torpor, and I dare not. Yesterday he was 
my lover, to-day he is Silvia's husband. 
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Not in one moment can I pass from tha 
familiar friendship to the new unnatural 
position we hold towards each other. 

^^ You have fixed my lot, child ; what is 
to be your own ? " 

'' I shaU Uve." 

'* Will ever any one fill my place ? " 

'' Never.'' 

'' No one man more than another ? " 

'^ No man." 

''I was always a selfish brute," he says 
slowly; '^I am selfish still, and I tell you 
that I would rather see you lying in yom* 
coffin with violets in your pale hands, than 
know you to be another man's wife. And 
that is my love for you, Nell. I would have 
you love me to the very last beat of yom* 
heart. I would have the last thought of 
your sweet soul, the last call from your lips ; 
as your name will be on mine when I die, 
sweetheart ; as I shall love you to the day 
of my death — and after. And when we 
meet, as we shall meet, in another world, 
where there are no marriages, will you 
come to my side with lips as pure and 
untouched as they have ever been, save to 
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me ? as on mine no touch of living woman 
shall rest between now and then — so help 
me, God!" 

^' I will come to you/' I say, simply. 

The calm that lay on me, heavy as the 
snow on the once throbbing earth at my 
feet, has broken up now, and a wild fever of 
agony possesses me — a breathless longing 
to touch his hand, to speak one word of 
love and comfort to him — and I may not, 
dare not, though we are young, loving, 
together, though not a yard [of space lies 
between us. We are separated, not for a 
week or a year, but for ever. Since he 
lifted his head from my shoulder when the 
bells were ringing, there has been space 
between us — Death himseK could not set us 
farther from each other. I must get away 
soon — soon, or I shall break down utterly. 
I stand up. '^ Good-bye," I say in a whisper; 
'^ I am going now." 

^' So soon?" he says, and his voice is 
almost as faint as mine ; " shall we not be 
apart all the rest of our lives ? " 

'^ Will talking give us back our murdered 
happiness, Paul? will talking about our 
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beautiful yesterday quicken our dead to- 
morrow? We can never be any more to 
each other than we are now ; we can never 
be any less. Let me go now while 1 have 
the strength." 

'^ Strength ! " he repeats hoarsely, as he 
peers into my face ; *^ and I have brought 
you to this, my poor broken little white 
flower. It is my mad, senseless sin that 
has driven the colour from your cheeks, 
the gladness from your sweet eyes. Nell, 
Nell ! I cannot let you go ; you are my real 
wife, not that other, my life, my lily ! " 

'^ Should I be your Kly, then?'' I ask 
tremblingly. But he who has been so chary 
of touching me since he has told me his 
evil tidings, comes closer; would fold his 
arms about me. 

'* Back ! " I cry, springing aside ; *' what ! 
would you be the falsest traitor on God's 
earth ? " 

*' To her ! " he cries, with a fierce gesture 
of loathing. 

^^Tome!" 

'^ To you," he mutters, then an ashen 
grey replaces the fire of a moment ago; 
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his hands fall to his side; and so, with 
a hand's breadth between us, we stand 
looking on each other's wild faces, then — 

'^ Good-bye," I say, in faintest, dreadest 
whisper ; but he does not move or answer, 
and noiselessly I step past him ; but when 
I have gone a score or so of steps, I pause 
shuddering, for over the cold, desolate 
fields sweeps the wild and bitter cry of a 
strong man in his pain: " 0/?, God! ohy 
God!'' 
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CHAPTBE V. 

'^ When daisies pied and violets blue. 
And lady-smocks all silver white. 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight." 

Spbing ! The dainty, lovely guest has stolen 
upon us early this year, sweeping away the 
clinging mists and frosts of the dying 
winter with her warm, fragrant skirts ; 
touching the sober brown hedges with her 
fairy wand, until, lo ! they have bloomed 
forth into rarest tapestry of powdery green 
and downy delicatest spikes of yellow, 
starring the banks with faint pale prim- 
roses and purple-breasted violets, carpeting 
the woodlands with greyish windflowers 
and slender blue-bells, that sway all their 
dainty blossoms with every soft wind that 

steals about them. She has set all the 
young leaves waving, the birds singing, and 
her south vnmd blowing, and over the 
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pulsing, throbbing, blossoming eaxth her 
light feet have skimmed, leaving beauty, 
life, and gladness everywhere. The poor, 
the sick, the lonely, the rich, the happy, 
the sad, love her equally, and welcome her 
with eager, smiling faces and outstretched 
loving arms. 

She is a rare friend to the poor ; to 
them she means respite from that black, 
bitter aching of the bones, knovni as 
cold. She means soft green food to put 
between their lips, weary and starved vnth 
the broken dry morsels of bread ; her fair 
bountiful bosom brings warmth to their chill 
> bodies. Oh ! spring is comforting, spring 
is faithful ; she never yet failed her poor, 
but comes back to them year by year, ever 
young and fair and sweet, for she is one 
over whom time has no power. They look 
up at her azure ceiling ; they look down at 
her emerald carpet ; they take her delicate 
flowers reverently, gently in their hard, 
rough hands, and, remembering for one 
little moment 

" The days when we were young, lads, 
The days when we were young," 

feel a softening, ennobling gleam of beauty 
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strike across their rugged hearts, and go 
back to their toil and labour better, 
stronger men. The children rolling in the 
fields, golden with king-cnps, forget the 
winter with all its hardships : in their 
beautiful to-day yesterday has no place. 
The poor drudge at her house door looks 
out at the fields and sky, and gives a 
tender thought to the time when she and 
her goodman were young and took a long 
day's hoUday together, and a quick gleam 
shines athwart her dull, careworn face. 

Ay ! spring brings a holy, softening 
influence with her, and jogs the memory 
of men and women alike to better things 
and better hopes. And she brings to me 
no more and no less than green leaves, 
blue skies, and gay flowers. No deHght 
creeps through me as I see the first early 
blossom parting the brown earth ; no thrill 
stirs me as the trees, one by one, each 
after other, don their varied livery. I 
think I shall soon be like that man of 
whom it was written that 
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A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 
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I would give a year of my life — and that 
is little enough as I value years just now 
— to know another such moment as I knew 
long ago ; when Jack and I, searching in 
earliest spring for wild flowers, came upon 
the first delicate primrose of the year, 
nestling in its green leaves. How we stood 
before it breathless, entranced, and forbore 
to put out a hand to pluck it, vnth some 
strange, unknown reverence stirring at our 
hearts that we could not understand, and 
were only dimly conscious of . ... I think 
it must have been our fresh, untried souls 
that made things, common to us now, 
so rare and lovely to us then. 

Often I shut my eyes, that I may 
not see the flowers growing so bravely on 
their stalks. They were here last summer, 
they will be here next ; they are but poor 
perishable Httle things, and yet they come 
back to us every year, unlike those human 
blossoms that we lay away from our sight 
with such bitter, passionate tears and cries. 

We know that the flowers, pretty, soul- 
less, lovely toys, have no future life ; and 
wo do know that our dead will rise again, 
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immortal and incorruptible, to bloom for 
ever fair and stately in the garden of the 
Great King. But oh ! is not that far away, 
uprising, shadowy, and vague, to the fleshly, 
eager eyes that would see and hnow ? 
Here are the flowers we cry, but where 
are they ? And we fold our empty arms 
closely above our ravening hearts, that 
will never be satisfied on this side Jordan's 
wave. Never, ah ! never ! 

What man or woman mourns his dead 
in the bitter, ice-bound winter as they do 
in the tender, warm, passionate spring, 
when every flower and bud and leaf and 
bird is quick and living, rioting in life, and 
praising God each after his kind ? All 
things seem to remember. 

The birds cry, '^We are calling him, we 
are calling him!." The leaves rustle and 
whisper, '^ Where is he, where?" The flowers 
murmur, as they shake their bells, '^He 
used to pass this way." Every tiny blade 
of grass, every trill of the blackbird, brings 
the past quivering before us — the days when 
we had our beloved, and could look in his 
face, and put out our hands to touch him, 
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that we seek to bridge and cannot, with a 
bitter, yearning pain that is the intenser 
by reason of its impotence. To some 
people forgetfcOness comes naturally and 
unconsciously; day by day memory softly 
detaches first one link, then another, in 
the bustle and moving to and fro in the 
vigorous, working-day world, the lost or 
the parted from gradually become vague, 
impalpable, receding shadows, dear still but 
indistinct; unlike that first horrible sense 
of loss that was theirs when their darlings 
were snatched suddenly from their side, 
and, whereas a minute before they had been 
face to face with them, now they were 
not; the full minute ago, the empty 
present standing side by side in bare and 
shocking contrast. Who that remembers 
has not a hurt anger at the quickness with 
which mortals forget ? Do not our dead 
and absent ones seem to cry to us out of 
the darkness, '^ Speak for us, for we cannot 
speak for ourselves"? It is the noisy, 
selfish, living, and present people, who fill 
our ears with common, everyday talk, 
and shoulder the memory of those others 
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away. '* The proud contempt of spirits 
has risen," has been grandly sung; with 
more truth and less beauty has it been 
said "that a Kve dog is better than a dead 
lion." If any one doubts the fact, let him 
go to the funeral of a man who is not 
followed by any heavy-hearted relation or 
friend, and yet who is better an hundred- 
fold than the men who walk behind him. 
Through the mourners' regret may be 
detected a faint though certain under- 
current of self-complacency, as who should 
say, "Yes, there lies So-and-so, dead. 
He was a clever fellow. In life he made 
some stir ; but his race is over, his day is 
done, his place in the world is empty, and 
he has no longer a voice in anything. He 
cannot avenge his injm'ies or punish the 
man who assails his memory; he is no 
longer to be flattered, feared, or regarded; 
he is simply — nil. Let us thank God that 
we are upstanding, cake-eating, wine-drink- 
ing, vigorous men ; able to walk about the 
earth, speak our minds, have a voice in the 
world's 'affairs, and hold our own against 
anybody, instead of being reduced to a help- 
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less log like that.''' These men never put 
their thoughts into words; they are, indeed, 
scarcely conscious of them, but they are 
there. 

I wonder why I am thinking so regret- 
fully to-day of those poor voiceless, eyeless 
dead people? I have my dead, it is true, 
but they are not lying under the grass, 
but deep down in my heart. God has 
not yet come to the names of any of 
my people or the few strangers that I 
love. 

There is some one of whom I always 
think as dead, though I know that he is 
numbered among the hving. Only by 
thinking of him thus can I keep the 
high wall standing between us from falling 
and crushing beneath it my hard-won, icy 
composure. If I ever thought of him as 
living, breathing, sleeping, laughing, sor- 
rowing, I could not bear my lot; every 
common sight and sound and act would 
send my thoughts leaping towards him ; 
and since I cannot forget, I will not think. 
I will not stand in a fair garden and, lifting 
my eyes, behold him — ^far away, indeed, but 
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still like unto me ; subject as I am to God's 
sun and rain and snow and heat — ^rather 
do I set my feet on a barren shore, where 
no living thing can come ; where I can 
look north, south, east, and west, and see 
not one speck of aught to break the duU 
grey monotony. I did not come out to 
think dismal thoughts, though. The world 
looks very fair this morning, like a great, 
softly splendid emerald set about with 
sparkling precious stones. The 

" Flowers purple, blue, and white, 
like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery," 

speckle the meadows and banks, ex- 
quisitely pure and deUcate, in their first 
robe of thousand, thousand shades of green 
and yellow; so young and fresh are the 
leaves yet that they look as though a rough 
hand would brush the bloom from their 
surface. The light quivers and plays hide- 
and-seek with them, the shadows dance on 
the grass, as though they wiBre tripping a 
measure to music 'from unseen fairies, the 
bees and waters mingle .in a low symphony, 
bearing up the exulting* song of birds, who 
ging not because they are bid, or because 
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they have anything in particular to say, but 
because they are happy — ^their httle bodies 
are full of rapture, and it overflows in their 
voices. Down here in the woodland, the 
earth is carpeted with pale azure blue-bells, 
that seem but a reflection of the sky over- 
head; and among them spring the wind- 
flowers swaying their pinkish white heads 
with every passing breeze; the celandine 
gHstens like gold in the sunlight, and the 
frail stitchwort, pearliest of beauties, opens 
her snow-white breast to the soft air ; the 
lords and ladies, stiff and tall, overlook aU 
the Uttle woodland flowers, like a proud 
king and queen set to watch over the 
revels of the humbler folk. 

A clash of beUs rings out across the fields, 
and I lift my hands to my ears, trembling 
violently. Since a certain Christmas morn- 
ing, three years and more ago, the sound 
of those bells has been to me like the touch 
of a coarse hand on an unhealed wound, 
and I have to hear them so often. All 
through that desperate brain fever I had, 
they jangled and pealed through my head ; 
bells, beUs, beUs, that almost rang me out 
of this world and into the next. 
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I take my hands away from my ears ; shall 
I not have to hsten to the sound through 
all the years of my life, and think to 
myself how like wedding bells they sound ? 
There is a mad, exulting hurry in their peal, 
as though they could not utter themselves 
for joy; and yet no one is likely to be 
married at four of the clock in the after- 
noon. Poe's weird verses always come into 
my mind when I listen to bells. I wonder 
could any other man have caught their 
meaning so perfectly, and written it down 
so faithfully ? That is a great gift to have 
not only a beautiful idea, but to clothe it in 
the right words. 

As I Hsten my thoughts go back to that 
day, just three years ago, when I looked in 
my glass and saw my hair just beginning to 
grow in short thick locks over my head ; it 
has almost all come back to me now, but it 
is not so long as it used to be. When I 
bpgan to get about, I made up a chignon 
out of all that had been cut off, and used to 
put it on over my short curls, but I was 
always losing it, and at last Pepper found it 
and worried it to bits, and there was an end 
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of my first unlawful adornment. I wonder 
if I look that popular object of ridicule, a 
blighted being, as I sit under the oak tree 
in my smart print gown, with all the flowers 
creeping about my feet and the bonny blue 
sky over my head. I pull back my sleeve 
and look at my arm ; it is not very fat, but it 
is not lean, and my fingers have dimples in 
them still — decidedly, grief has not altogether 
made a wreck and a ruin of me. That is the 
beauty of never having been particularly 
handsome ; when there is so Httle to lose, 
the difference is not perceptible. 

Dolly says that if I had more colour I 
should look exactly as' I did three years 
ago, and I believe that she and mother both 
think that I am beginning to get over it. 
Well, I live, it is true, and sleep, eat, drink, 
laugh even, much as I used to do, but I am 
like a body of which one half is paralyzed, 
while the other retains its vigour ; the in- 
evitable, every-day, common side is quick and 
capable; the other, God and my own heart 
only know about that. I never was one to 
keep up a running complaint about anything ; 
when I was glad or sorry, I always made a 
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great noise over it and had done with it ; so 
in the fortnight that preceded my iUness I 
think I exhausted all power of active suffer- 
ing, and that for the rest of my life I can 
only endure passively. 

I do not believe in any healthy man or 
woman dying for love, unless they set them- 
selves deUberately to do so. They must be 
either vicious or weak to do so, for it is a 
little-minded nature that, possessing many 
good gifts, counts life as stale and worthless 
because the one thing he desires is withheld 
from him. Shame and disgrace may well 
kill, and do, but mere suffering never ; the 
human heart must have something more 
than simple pain before it breaks. Folks do 
die of broken hearts most assuredly; or 
rather, it should be said, that a morbid and 
sinful indulgence in the luxury of grief, a 
dogged resolution to contemplate no subject 
save that of his own misery, causes remem- 
brance to become a disease ; the mind and 
heart consume themselves in unvarying 
regrets, the powers of both mind and body 
fall into disuse, and gradually, but surely, 
the silver bowl is broken at the fountain. 
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It is considered a poetical thing enough 
to die for love ; surely men must know by 
this time how infinitely easier a thing it is 
than to live for love ? The man who takes 
up his burden and bears it bravely has my 
honour, but he who lies down, and lets the 
waters of adversity swirl over his head, has 
my hearty contempt. Every man and 
woman too has work to do ; the time for 
rest comes surely enough to all ; let us wear 
out, say I, not rust out. And so I have 
,tried, yes, from the very beginning, not to 
make my trouble a misery to those about me. 
I ask no pity and, what is better still, no one 
ever offers me any. I make just as much 
hurry to be down in time for prayers as ever 
I did in my life ; I still love that unlawful 
ten minutes in bed after being called,' that 
has cost me so dear on many a terrible 
occasion ; still, with a dexterity acquired 
by long practice, work at the rusty pump 
of daily conversation at the family table. I 
feel snubbed and miserable when the 
governor calls me by the time-honoured 
title of a dummy, and distinctly indignant 
when he apostrophizes me as a peacock, 
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when my tail does not even toncli the 
ground, and though I am growing as old as 
the hills, I have never yet relieved my feel- 
ings by making a good face at him to his 
face. 

I can still see the absurd side of things 
as quickly as the sad, though for the matter 
of that the one frequently suggests the other. 
Now and then I feel a desperate distaste for 
my bright-coloured dresses and insouciant 
ways, and lean severely towards sackcloth 
and ashes, while as to lamentation I doubt 
not I could lift up my voice in a dolorous 
howl with the best. These luxuries being 
denied me, I am garbed like any other 
Christian, and my voice is seldom raised in 
anything more distracted than a bellow 
across country after one of the boys. 

I wonder if I shall live to be an old 
woman ? Perhaps, and take to flirting in 
my old age like Cleopatra, Helen of Troy,^ 
and the rest. Until the other day I never 
knew that Antony's goddess was thirty years 
old when she fell in love with him; that 
Helen of Troy was forty when she eloped 
with Paris, sixty when she returned to 
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her long-suffering husband. Madame Ke- 
camier was reckoned the most beautiful 
woman in Europe from the age of thirty- 
eight to fifty- three; Aspasia ruled royally 
from the age of thirty-six to that of sixty; 
and ever so many more of them; and to 
my thinking it is a miracle, with all these 
frisky matrons on record, that our mothers 
and grandmothers don't cast about their 
eyes among the neighbouring squires for 
a Paris, an Antony, or anything else with a 
presentable name. 

What silly thoughts I have fallen upon ! 
I look at my watch ; six o'clock ; more than 
time for me to go home. I pick up my hat, 
almost as shabby and quite as unbecoming 
as the one I used to wear at the old trysting- 
place — that trysting-place that I have never 
passed, never looked at since that Christmas 
morning. In our rambles at papa's heels, if 
he has gone that way I have dropped behind 
and struck across the fields by another path. 
My way back to the house lies very near it ; 
from a hedge that I shall pass I can see it 
quite plainly, but I never have any wish to 
see it. I should even like an earthquake to 
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come and swallow up the spot that has such 
bitter sweet memories. I leave the wood- 
land, thinking how pretty it is, and that I 
will bring Dolly with me to-morrow, and go 
along the narrow lane that leads homeward, 
and, coming to the place from whence the 
field of rye is visible with the old stone stile, 
some over-mastering impulse impels me to 
climb the bank and look over. I part the 
boughs, and see standing, with arms folded, 
on the top of the stone, Paul Vasher, looking 
out at the tender green and fresh spring 
beauty of field and meadow and wood. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house." 

^' You know?'' asks Dolly swiftly, as she 
lays her two hands on my shoulders and 
looks into my face. 

'^ Yes, I know;" and in the soft spring 
twilight I go upstairs into my dusky pink- 
and- white chamber. 

'^ When the bells rang out," says Dolly, 
with a certain anxious hesitation, ^' every- 
body wondered, and Larry went into the 
church to ask the reason. ' Mr. and Mrs. 
Vasher return this afternoon,' the ringers 
said ; and ten minutes after they drove by. 
I looked for you everywhere, dear. Nell! 
Nell ! do you mind so very much ? " 

^^ Mind ! " I say, looking at the dimpled, 
fresh face of my eighteen-year-old sister. 
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** I don't think I mind. I have seen him, 
DoUy." 

'' What ! And spoken to him ? " 

^^ No. He did not see me.'' 

* ' How long ago ? ' ' 

^^ Perhaps an hour." 

*^ Don't fret, darhng," she says, putting 
her arm round my neck; *' perhaps he 
won't stay long, and you need not meet 
him." 

No, I need not; but will he not breathe 
the same air that I breathe — see the same 
people that I see ? Is he not alive and quick, 
here, instead of a shadow moving some- 
where out of my sight ? Sooner or later, 
I have always known Paul must come to 
the house of his fathers ; but not thus — ^not 
without warning. He should at least have 
given me time to get myself away, and now 
he is here. The whole world was not 
wide enough to he between us : and now 
there is a patch of grass, a few trees and 
flowers, and that is all. And the woman 
is with him who took my life in her hand, 
and trampled it under her foot ; and her son 
is here, hers and Paul's. Ay ! she has 
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triumplied over me in very truth, and she 
is not only Paul Vaster' s wife, but the 
mother of his child. They must make a 
handsome family, the dark, strong-faced 
father, the exquisite mother, the pretty 
boy. I dare say I shall see it some day. 
No doubt he has grown to love her. Is she 
not bound to him by a closer, tenderer tie 
than he dreamed of, when he swore not 
to go back to her that Christmas morning ? 
and may not time, man's inconstancy, and 
her own maddening loveliness, have closed 
the wounds that gaped so widely three 
years and more ago ? Three years ago ! 
Little enough to a woman, with her empty^ 
uniform days : an eternity to a man who has 
a man's busy, eventful life to lead. He 
must have forgotten me, or he could never 
have borne to come back to a place which 
must remind him, at every turn, of the old 
days. And yet the man I saw looking out, 
over the field of rye, two hours ago, looked 
like anything rather than a man with his 
heart at rest. If he would only go away 
soon, and leave me in peace — or that dull 
refuge of apathy that I misname peace ! 
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Mother comes in, and sits down beside 
me in tlie half-light. 

^^You know he has come back, dear?" 
she says. 

^^ I know it, mother." 

*^ He might have stayed away," she says, 
with a quick anger in her tone ; ** he ought 
to have known better than to come." 

She does not love him. Poor mother! 
to her, he is the man through whom her 
daughter's life has been spoiled. She thinks 
him weak and sinning, as many another 
would think him who did not know the 
man or his temptations. 

^' He has been away long enough, mother. 
He could not stay for ever. You. forget the 
estate. No doubt he was forced to come." 

*'Well!" says mother, sighing, ^'the 
misery of it all we know, the unpleasant- 
nesses of it have now to be faced." 

Yes, they have to be, surely enough. 
What mortal can remain on the mountain- 
tops of misery always, and is not obhj^ed 
to descend to the valleys of commonplace 
consideration now and then ? 

^' I don't know what to do," says mother. 
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*' As to calling on, and receiving that 
woman, I will not." (It must be a very bad , 
female indeed that goads mother into 
calling her * ' that woman. ' ') " And if I refuge 
to do so, your father will insist on knowing 
the reason, and you made me promise you, 
that I would not tell him about yoti and 
Mr. Vasher." 

*' And you must not," I say, starting up, 
and sitting down again. '^Tell the whole 
world, but never tell him ! ' ' 

^' Very well," says mother, sighing; "then 
you must put up with the chance of meeting 
her ; and remember, Nell, that you lay a 
heavy burden upon me, not only of deceit 
towards your father, but great unpleasant- 
ness as regards myself. It is something, 
indeed, that I should have to take the hand 
of a woman who has done you such horrible 
injmy! " 

" She won't come here, mother dear," I 
say, kneeling down by her side; " and you 
need only leave cards." 

"It is such a pity," goes on mother, 
* ' that your father Kked the Vashers always : 
if he were quarrelling with them, as he does 
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with everybody else, there would be no 
trouble. I am afraid you will have to meet 
him/' she says, stroking my hair gently; 
then she adds wistfully — ^^ Is it so very hard 
to you, dear ? It should not be by now." 

Mother does not understand quite. My 
story seems a very long while ago to her. 

^^ Don't be afraid, mother: if we do meet 
face to face, I dare say I shall know how to 
behave." 

^' Supper is waiting! " says Dolly, enter- 
ing hurriedly ; and we go downstairs with 
much haste and more fear. 

The governor's visit to New Zealand has 
not altered him in any way, neither have 
the added years made any perceptible 
change in his appearance. To-night he is 
in an amiable mood, and there are no des- 
perate pauses and pregnant hiatuses in the 
conversation. How easy it is to amuse a 
man when he pulls with you, not against 
you! 

^^ So Vasher has come back ? " he says to 
mother, when he has got his pipe, and is 
blowing out long comfortable clouds that 
make us all cough and wink again. 
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^^Yes." 

" High time he did, too : the estate's 
going to wrack and ruin. And he has 
brought his wife and son. There are queer 
stories abroad, I am told, about his relations 
with his wife." 

Here the governor pauses, and gives an 
uneasy glance at Dolly and me, as fathers 
and mothers have a knack of doing when 
they find the conversation turning more to 
meat than to milk. 

** What are they ? " asks mother, with a 
certain curiosity in her voice ; gentle as she 
is, I am sure it would not grieve her to hear 
evil spoken of Silvia Vasher. 

** A pack of lies, no doubt ; they always 
are where a handsome woman's concerned. 
I am told she is magnificent. They say he 
left her two days after he married her, and 
never returned to her for a year. I don't 
believe a word of it myself ; for the Vashers 
were never hasty men, they always looked 
before they leaped, and I never heard of one 
of them marrying beneath them — which is 
more than can be said of most good families 
now-a-days, where at least one cook, or 
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housekeeper, or worse, moves in the family 
circle. Mrs. Vaster is one of the Flemings 
of shire." 

Never before did I hear so long and 
peaceable an oration from the governor. 
Plainly the subject has a soothing effect 
upon his mind. 

'^ If these reports are afloat," says mother, 
^* will yon wish me to call upon her ? There 
are the girls, you knowl" 

But this httle diplomatic move avails 
her nothing. 

*' Vasher must not be shghted," says 
the governor ; *^ so you will call upon her 
and take the girls." 

Dolly turns red as a turkey-cock, and 
screws up her mouth in a form that says 
plainly enough, ^' Never !^' I go on with 
my fox's nose without a word. Mother sub- 
sides : it is never easy to argue anything 
with the governor ; to question the wisdom 
of any one of his edicts is to reduce his 
conversation to a highly animated mono- 
logue of one. As he often says, " Let any 
one dare to cross me, or say this, that, or 
the other, to my face, there shan't be a hit 
of him left in two minutes ! " 
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Now, though I can easily imagine him 
reducing any one to the condition of body 
that he mentions, it has always puzzled me 
as to what he would do with the remains ; 
it certainly opens out a vast field of con- 
jecture. 

He gets up for some more tobacco, and, 
turning his back upon us, we perceive that 
a very ornamental antimacassar has caught 
in the buttons on his coat, and is dangling 
elegantly at his heels. It is quite out of the 
question to tell him it is there, equally out 
of the question to relieve him of it, so he 
will carry it to bed with him, and, on dis- 
covering it, will cast his mind backwards to 
try and remember whether, during the even- 
ing, we showed any signs of unseemly levity. 

Why am I noting, even smiling at, all 
these trifles, when brain and heart and 
mind are aching and tense with the con- 
sciousness of a great fact ? I thrust it away 
from me — I will not think of it : I shall 
be alone by-and-by, then I will look it in 
the face. 

^* The Tempests return next week," says 
papa, with a grateful change of subject. 
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*^ What the old man can be thinking about 

to race about the world as he does " 

Here he pauses expressively. 

"Do you hear, Dolly?" I say to her. 
" G-eorge is coming back ! Are you not 
glad ? " 

'^ Very," says Dolly. 

As I look at her pretty blooming face a 
happy thought strikes me. Why should 
not she and G-eorge make a match? She 
always liked him, and he would suit her far 
better than he ever would have suited me, 
I wonder what he has been doing with him- 
self these last two years ? distinguishing 
himself I hope. 

It angers me sorely sometimes when I 
think that neither of the men who loved me 
have ever done anything to lift themselves 
above the ruck of men, being held back, in 
truth, as much by a superabundance of gold 
and lands as anything else. 

What I should have liked, if I had my 
life to choose for myself, would have been 
to love and be loved by a moderately poor, 
ambitious man, who would fight his way up, 
step by step, taking me with him. Then, 
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when we had reached the top, we should 
have loved each other so much better for 
having borne the burden and heat of the 
day together. He could never have fleered 
at me then by saying, '* You married me 
because I was rich." 

If women who openly, shamelessly marry 
for money only knew the despicable, de- 
graded wretches they look, and are ! Selling 
their bodies for what? Sensual mati^rial 
enjoyments, that none but a coarse, vulgar 
mind would set any great store by. Soft 
carriages, good food, rich habits, bodily 
comforts, that the beasts of the field might 
sigh after if they knew of them. And 
for the heart, the soul, what ? Nothing. 
It is the gross shell that encloses those 
minor considerations that is the care of 
this class of women. And yet, can she be 
always eating choice meats, drinking choice 
wines? Can she spend her whole time 
lolling in her carriage and her gauds? 
Does she never find a time for looking upon 
her husband, who in his heart despises her, 
knowing that his money has bought and 
paid for, not only her body and allegiance. 
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but also every look and embrace she gives 
him? 

I hold that woman who deliberately 
marries for money as more utterly fallen 
than she who leaves husband, children, and 
home to follow the man she loves through 
the world. The latter sins heinously, it is 
true ; but is she not obeying the divine, 
though in this case erring, and self-sacri- 
ficing instinct of love, while the other hands 
herself over to a man she detests for lust of 
gold — the basest, most ignoble greed man 
or woman ever stained his or her soul 
with? 

Bed-time comes. "Good night! good 
night ! " At last I am in my chamber ; the 
door is locked, and I am alone. I open my 
window wide, and the soft, moist air creeps 
in with the faint earthy smell that ever 
wanders abrbad in early spring, whispering 
that nature's forces are stirring at their 
som'ces, and preparing new and beautiful 
treasures for our eyes' deUght. 

There is no moon, and th,e darkness 
enfolds me in its softness, and seems to 
hide me away — ^body and soul, unborn 
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thought and conscious feeling, anxious fear 
and trembUng joy. Joy ! What have I to 
do with it this night ? As though it were a 
demon, I must send from me the heavenly 
visitor that has stayed so long away from 
me, lest my soul perish. 

Is it a sin that my eyes beholding him 
to-day have been blessed indeed? Is it a 
crime that my body is one ache to feel the 
merest friendUest touch of his hand, my ears 
one eager hearkening for the sound of his 
voice ? 

And this is my strength, this my com- 
posure, that I had built up so slowly and 
painfully, to melt away like snow before the 
sun at a mere glimpse of his unconscious 
face. Is it as another woman's husband 
that I think of him ; or as my lost lover, who 
cleaves to me through time and space, and 
who is mine as I am his ? Less of fear than 
delight moves me, I wis, at knowing he is 
close to me, that I have seen him, a living, 
breathing man, instead of a grey shadow in 
spirit land, divided from me by a river my 
feet shaU never cross. 

My mind contemplates the misery and 
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bitter oironmstances of the situation — the 
sight of my enemy j&lling my place, usurp- 
ing my rights. My heart sweeps away all 
paltry, trivial considerations aside ; and 
looking the truth fairly in the face, sees 
and recognizes, trembling, the danger of 
the hour. It bids me put all my armour 
on, since love that is lawful strengthens, 
and love that is unlawful makes men and 
women alike weak as water — ay ! better and 
stronger ones than are Paul and I. 

And since I know my danger, and meet it, 
not hiding my countenance from it as a 
phantom that a lying spirit would tell me 
does not exist, I show a fairer courage than 
he who vaingloriously goes forth to battle 
trusting in his own strength, without send- 
ing up one prayer for safety. 

This night, then, is my breathing space, 
and in it I will struggle to convince myseK 
that to disobey any natural beautiful in- 
stinct of my heart is virtue — to indulge 
every irresistible impulse and longing, sin ; 
to make my heart cold and hard as steel, 
my eyes blind and dull as those of a mole ; 
to transform myself from a creature of flesh 
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and blood, subject to bninaii passions, to a 
chill, blank automaton. Then, maybe, I 
shall be able to meet him, not as my lost, 
lost lover, but as the husband of another 
woman. This is my task. 

Night, your hours are long and silent, 
and the faint daybreak of the morning comes 
not yet. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

*' Leave her to Heaven 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her." 

It is Sunday morning, and all Silverbridge 
that is not bed-ridden, infidel, and naked, is 
sitting in ohuroli listening to Mr. Skipworth's 
droning voice that makes np in sound 
what it lacks in sense. The chancel door 
is open, and through it my eyes, weary of 
gazing at the vacuous rotundity of my 
pastor and master's countenance, wander, 
refreshed by the pale grqen of the young 
leaves on which the Hghts and shadows 
quiver and leap. A bird, alighted on the 
threshold, is sending his shrill clear song 
straight into the church, and Mr. Skipworth 
shakes his head impatiently as though 
,6 said, ** How dare that impudent bird 
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lift up his voice while I am speaking?" 
But oh ! how much more sweetly does the 
voice of the ignorant bird inform our heai-ts 
and ears than that of the preaching, reason- 
ing man ! 

The bucolic part of the congregation sits 
stolid and sleepy. They have listened to him 
Sunday after Sunday for the last twenty 
years, most of -them will listen twenty more ; 
and if he were suddenly to awake out of his 
sloth and preach a good rousing sermon, it 
would probably disagree with them horribly 
and give them a moral indigestion, making 
them uncomfortable for weeks. If you put 
the question to them whether they would 
like to be spiritually awakened, they would 
tell you that they do very well as they 
are, and see no necessity whatever for a 
vigorous stirring up. To them, heaven is 
on the right hand, hell on the left, and 
chm'ch in the middle ; to go to church is 
to be safe for the former, to stay away from 
church is to go to the latter sharp and sure. 
Church is church, and it does not much 
signify to them what they hear there — there's 
always the Bible and the Prayer-book to 
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fall back upon. They do not make any very 
strenuous efforts to unlock the gate that leads 
into the kingdom of heaven : they walk 
decorously and slowly according to their 
lights. There are certain well-known land- 
marks in sin that they steer clear of, for the 
rest it is out of all conscience to suppose that 
honest industrious bodies, who say their 
responses and amens every Sunday of 
their lives, can be anything but safe for 
a comfortable place in the next world. 
Among these simple folks are some wolves 
in sheep's clothing; men who beat their 
wives, neglect their children, and spend 
their earnings in the ale-house, who are, in 
fact, veritable mauvais sujets. But mark the 
difference ! These men come up to time 
every Sunday morning ; in their places they 
sit with their pommelled wives and hungry 
children, with a decent coat, and a clean 
face, and steady legs — respectable. Let 
them commit one tithe of these misde- 
meanours and stop away from worship, and 
they are outcasts. 

Under the pulpit, in the square red- cur- 
tained pew of the Vashers, sits Silvia, Paul 
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Vasher's wife. I know she is there ; but 
I have not glanced once in her direction. 
But now, as Mr. Skip worth closes his book 
and we all rise, I look across the church and 
we meet each other's eyes fully and fairly, 
face to face at last. The dawning look 
of triumph wavers and dies before the cold 
steady scorn of mine. Ay, Madam Silvia ! 
though you stand there, his wife, and I 
stand here lonely, forsaken — though your 
words have come true, and you have got 
your heart's desire — you are a cheat, an inter- 
loper ; it is I who am conqueror, not you. 
You stole Paul's body and name from me ; 
but his heart, his love, his life are mine, and 
you know it. He will not even be seen by 
your side on this your first appearance 
among his own people. All this my eyes say 
to her as we look upon each other, and then 
we kneel down. At the gate Mrs. Vasher's 
carriage awaits her, superbly appointed, as 
are all her surroundings at all times ; and 
I think to myself of how small I should feel 
in spite of all the frippery and bravery of 
it if I had to get into it and drive away 
alone. 
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" Handsomest woman I ever saw in my 
life ! " I hear the governor's voice saying as 
we cross the churchyard behind him ; ^^ and 
Vasher ought to have been with her." 

I smile to myself as I listen. Will not 
every man who looks on Silvia's face con- 
demn Paul as a selfish, cold-hearted wretch 
for his indifference ? Talk about beauty 
being only skin deep, ^^ Handsome is as 
handsome does," and the rest of those 
worthless, lying sayings that man never 
spoke, which are rather the embodied 
spite of generations of plain women, who, 
finding the grapes denied them, declared 
them to be sour — it is no such thing. 
Beauty is power, love, influence, rank, and 
riches; beauty covers a multitude of sins 
for which the possessor will never be 
punished so long as she can ravish the 
eyes of men with her sweet looks and 
smiles. Ugly folks may starve and nobody 
cares, but Providence sends good things to 
fill the mouths of the beautifal. Who does 
not feel his heart turn warmly towards the 
joyous, winsome, lovely woman, as to a 
flower, a picture, or anything else delight- 
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fill to the eye ? The very sense of pleasure 
it communicates to us makes us grateful 
to the cause, therefore we love it. 

Yes, Silvia will have consolation offered 
to her, enough and to spare. She is altered: 
there is more expression in her face. She 
has suffered keenly, I think, since that night 
at Luttrell when I saw her last. She has 
her wish, hut, if her eyes speak truth, it 
has brought her little peace. 

I pause in untying my bonnet-strings, to 
think of how Paul and I would have spent 
this Sabbath morning if I had been his wife, 
he my husband. We should have walked 
to church, I think, across the glistening, 
fresh park and fields ; we should have 
paused now and again to gather a flower 
or two by the way. We should have given 
each other lectures as to our deportment 
when we got into church; he would have 
put my bonnet straight, and made me tidy 
in the porch before we went in. In the 
Litany I am sure he would have kissed me, 
and in the Ten Commandments I am sure 
I should have kissed him, and during the 
sermon — ^for there is nobody to see — I should 
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have sKpped my hand into his big brown 
one. 

I catch the reflection of my face in 
the mirror, and start back : it warns me of 
what I am doing — thinking ; and I have 
vowed that I will never look back — ^that I 
will keep my eyes fixed straight and steady 
on the monotonous level of to-day. 

^' If you don't want to find the governor 
dancing a hornpipe on the dining-room 
table, come down!" says Dolly, rushing 
in ; and I follow her in hot haste. 

Heavy as my heart is, my heels are light 
enough. On Sundays, for some unknown 
reason, papa always seems to feel our 
numbers pressing more heavily upon him 
than any other day ; he, so to speak, throws 
our existences in our faces as a fact of 
which we ought to be deeply and abidingly 
ashamed; although what finger we had in the 
pie, and why our presence in this life should 
be set down to our own determined and 
unaided obstinacy and vice, is rather more 
than we can understand. At these times 
the governor does not look upon us as 
decent responsible souls, but as so many 
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mouths that he is bound to fill ; and for my 
part I feel intensely ashamed of being 
obliged to eat at all, and that I should 
hold a very different position in his eyes if I 
could do without any such sublunary matters 
as food and drink and clothing. While he 
fulminates against the beef, the butcher, 
the carving knife, the plates, and the round 
world and all that is therein, I speculate as 
to whom he might consider a suitable person 
to rear and maintain his family, reserving to 
himself the small rights of controlling our 
souls, bodies, looks, words, and actions. 
Clearly he thinks it no legitimate affair of 
his ; but a man who wiU adopt ten children, 
and provide for them, is not to be met with 
every day. While as to Providence — ^whom 
he possibly regards as the person to blame — 
why. Providence, in providing us with a 
father, evidently considers it has done its 
duty, and there is an end o't. By the 
time the governor's plate is empty his angry 
mutters have ceased, and peace, dove-hke 
and beef-inspired, broods mildly over us. 

The best of men is better full than empty, • 
and the most rampagious of men is ten 
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degrees less rampagious when he has eaten 
a good dinner ; and if I were going to keep 
house, I would not forget that the way to 
a man's heart is through his stomach. I 
will give Dolly excellent advice on the 
subject when she marries. 

At dessert a remark of papa's strikes me 
like a blow. 

*' Vasher is coming here this afternoon ; 
I saw him yesterday, and made a point 
of it." 

Fancy papa pressing anybody to enter hia 
hospitable house — ^it sounds wonderfully like 
the spider and fly ! 

*^ Did he seem unwilling to come, then ? "^ 
asks mother. 

*^ Not exactly, but he hesitated in a queer 
way — said he never went anywhere. He 
inquired for you ! ' ' continues the governor, 
nodding at me. 

*' Did he ?" I say, with my eyes fixed on 
the apple I am peeling. 

*^ You will call there to-morrow," he says 
to mother. 

"Yes. And take the girls," 

"I won't go," says Dolly in an angry 
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aside to me: **not if I am tied in a cart like 
a pig going to market ! ' ' 

^' Supposing he comes now," I say to 
myself, ^^ before I can get away;" and I 
sit in a restless misery mitil the familiar 
chuck of papa's thumb releases us. 

^' Mother," I say, in the drawing-room, 
'^ I am going out at once. I shall not come 
in until I think the coast is safe." 

^^ May I come with you ? " asks Dolly. 

^^Not now, dear," I say, kissing the soft 
cheek that has never blushed or paled 
for love of any man living yet ; *^ we will 
go out together to-morrow. ' ' 

As I go through the garden I press my 
hands hard upon my heart, and a mist 
creeps over my eyes, blotting out the 
garden, the flowers, and the sky. He is 
coming, here where his feet trod every 
nook and comer beside mine, here where 
we had our one perfect day of happiness and 
content; but he is not coming to me — he 
will sit in the old familiar room where we 
sat together so often, and I shaU be out 
here alone. We are both alive, and well, 
and strong, living in the same place; but 
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between us lies a woman's plain gold 
wedding-ring. 

I hnrry away to the orchard, and sit 
down under the very same tree where 
Jack and I sat so many years ago with 
our beasts and birds all about us. I 
wonder if the time seems as long to him 
as it does to me ? or if I look as old as 
I feel. (Jack's ridiculous old question of 
whether I would rather be a bigger fool 
than I look, or be a bigger fool than I am, 
here comes into my mind and provokes a 
smile.) Twenty-two next birthday is a 
considerable age; but, perhaps, if I were 
happy, it would not seem so much. How 
the bees are humming and buzzing all 
about the trees, as though they smelt the 
pink and white buds that are forcing their 
way through the dull brown boughs ! How 
carelessly the birds are singing ! bees I 
O birds ! can you not give me a little of 
your light-heartedness, your forgetfulness ? 
You have hardships no doubt, but you do 
not seem to be able to remember. . . . God 
does well to make your memories blank 
ones. 
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I leave my place and saunter along to a 
belt of trees that girdles round a dark, sullen 
pool, set with dank weeds, and ugly henbane 
and nightshade, lying in the far comer 
of the orchard. It is, in fact, an outlet to 
the meadows beyond, for behind the pool 
rises a low stone wall with a stile. I do 
not often come this way, for I hate the 
spot ; and yet it fascinates me, and I pause 
to look down into the sluggish depths. A 
sudden tongue of sunlight pierces the close- 
set trees, and trembles on the black water, 
and in the momentary illumination I see 
strange, loathsome, misshapen horrors, that 
writhe, .and turn, and wriggle away into 
dark corners. This pool typifies to me a 
foul heart that conceals many an ugly 
secret, and slinks away from the light 
that reveals its deformity. 

A step behind me makes me lift my eyes 
from its dark surface, and there, on the other 
side of the wall, stands Paul Vasher. I had 
meant to put out a cool, friendly hand to 
him so easily (if ever we met), looked at him 
with such careless, friendly eyes, and said 
^^ How do you do?" to him so glibly. Why 
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then do I stand silent, with unlifted hand, 
staring at him? I am dnmb with pain — 
not love; I am looking at him in sorrow 
— ^not love. Oh! what have these past 
years held for him that they have altered 
face, look, and figure so fearfully? Yon may 
be loved for your own sake, Paul Vasher, 
but never more will a woman love you for 
your beauty. Grey, haggard, worn — ^who 
could beheve that you had ever been 
proud, imperious, passionate ? A bitter 
pain shoots through my heart as I recall 
the face that I saw in my looking-glass 
three hours ago — ^pale it was, and a little 
faUen ; but with such suffering writ on it 
as on this ? No ! After all it is he who 
speaks first, and my words used to be so 
rmich more fi-equent and ready than his. 

**I was going to the Manor House," he 
says. 

He is standing beside me now. We 
make eaph other no greeting. 

"Let me look at you," he says, coming 
a step nearer; "I have not seen you for 
three years, remember." 

He stands looking into my face, line by 
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line, feature by feature, for a full minute ; 
then lie turns away. 

^^You can never have cared as I did," 
he says — '^ never — ^to look as you look to- 
day." 

^^Hush!" I cry, starting aside; "we 
made our last farewells, spoke our last 
words on that Christmas morning : in this 
present we are nothing to each other — 
nothing^ 

" And may we not remember ? " 

" Kemember ! " I repeat, turning pale. 
^* Do you not see that there is the sin, there 
the wickedness? We must not remember 
— ^we will not!^' 

" Speak for yourself, child," he says 
bitterly. " I am too old now to learn the 
meaning of the word forget. Have you 
learnt it?" he cries, with the old jealous 
ring in his voice that I know so well — and 
it turns me giddy and sick with the 
memories it brings. 

"Why did you come back?" I ask, 
smiting my two hands together, " why 
did you do itV^ 

"Why did I? Because if I had not I 
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should have gone mad, or died of longing 
to hear the sound of your voice, and for 
a look of your sweet face." 

" Then you do not love her ? " the erring 
words leap straight from my heart to my 
Ups without mybwn vohtion. 

" Love her ? " He looks down at the pool 
at our feet, looks up at God's heavenly 
a2nire shining through the exquisite leaves. 
^^ Tills is my life with that woman" — ^he 
makes a gesture towards the black, foul 
waters; — ^^that,'' — ^with a gesture towards 
the sky, — "is my love for you. Tell me,'' 
he says, — " tell me how have these years 
passed with you ? " 

" They have not killed me," I say, 
turning away my white face, " and (with 
a httle laugh) they have not made me 
thin, but " 

Why do I lift my desolate, tearless eyes 
to those dark weary ones, heavy with the 
love that must not, dare not be given to 
me? 

He draws a deep breath and turns as 
pale as death. 

Suddenly I step out of the shadow inta 
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the sunliglit, and he follows me. Half 
way across the orchard I turn to him and 
speak. 

^^ You have come back, Paul, which you 
should not have done without warning; 
and we have met, as we should not have 
done. But this is our last talk together: 
henceforward we are acquaintances and 
meet as such. If ever we fall again into 
such words as we have fallen into to- 
day, I shaU go away and never conie 
back while you are here. You wiU not 
drive . me away, wiU you ? Paul ! Paul ! 
you are stronger than I — ^help me to be 
strong too ! " By which it will appear that 
my long night of fierce struggle with my 
unruly heart, has availed me but little. 

*' Am I stronger? " he says, standing still. 
'' Whether I am or no, you shall not have 
appealed to me in vain; have no fear — I 
will not drive you away. ' ' 

A minute later and he is in the dining- 
room, and I am sitting in my chamber 
alone. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

'' No metal can^ 
No^ not the hangman's axe^ bear half the keenness of thy 
sharp envy." 

It is a week since mother, sorely against 
her will, drove her fat grey ponies over to 
The Towers and left cards for Mr. and Mrs. 
Vasher. For a week we have gone out 
every afternoon immediately after dinner, 
lest in the very plenitude of audacity she 
should elect to return the visit. We might 
have spared ourselves the trouble, however; 
for her chariot wheels have not turned in at 
our gates ; and — somewhat to my surprise, 
I confess — I come to the conclusion that 
for once in her life her haughty spirit is 
abashed. 

I am going to my pretty woodland this 
afternoon, alone as usual. Mother is in the 
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village, Dolly invisible, and I am hunting 
for a basket to bring back my flowers in. 
Suddenly I bethink me of the one that con- 
tains mother's wools, and I cross the hall 
and enter the drawing-room to fetch it. 
What a noise those tiresome boys are 
making ! I wish papa was not quite so con- 
spicuous by his absence. It is no use to 
box their ears, I say to myself with a sigh : 
they are altogether past that. The wools 
have got entangled round the handle of the 

basket, and What is that noise in 

the distance ? surely a bell rang ? The door 
opens almost instantly, and Simpkins an- 
nounces '^ Mrs. Vasher." 

The room is a long one, and as she comes 
stepping across the space that lies between 
us I stand still, with my face turned towards 
her. When she is quite close to me she 
holds out her hand. I do not stir, but 
stand looking from her false face to her false 
hand, from her false hand back again to her 
face. 

^^What!" I say, very low. '^You dare 
offer an honest woman the hand of a forger? 
Has not even your varied experience taught 
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you the golf that lies between the two ? 
Yr/a do my fiather's house £ar too much 
honour, madam. But, since you are here, 
I wiU ask your permission to retire. ' 

As I pass her she lays her hand upon my 
skirts. 

"You shall not go," she says quietly. 
" I came here to speak to you, and I 
will." 

I cannot struggle with this woman, so 
I stand still perforce, scomfol and silent, 
while 8he scans my face mth an intentness 
that I can feel. 

"You are very much altered," she says 
Hlowly. "You are not very pretty now. 
What my husband saw in you I never could 
imagine." 

In spite of my anger I break into a hearty 
joyous laugh. 

" It is very strange, is it not ? For you 
roaUy are a far better looking woman, and 
yot he preferred me." Some wicked spirit 
over waits on me and informs me how 
best to irritate Silvia. Her eyes darken and 
llamo imder mine like those of a furious 
animal. I never saw so fair a face so apt at 
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illustrating ugly passions. "K you have 
anytldng to say to me," I continue con- 
temptuously, ^'release me and say it; it 
won't trouble me.'' 

For a moment she draws her breath hard, 
looks at me under her drawn brows, then 
releases me. " Perhaps you wonder at 
my coming here?" she asks, sinking into 
an easy chair. 

" Very much," I answer, laconically. 
(What a nerve the woman has ! ) 

^ ^ Your father made a great point of 
my coming. He does not know the rela- 
tions that formerly subsisted between you 
and my husband, I think ? " 

" No, or your share in the matter. You 
would not have been admitted within his 
doors if he had. We are honest folk, we 
Adairs." 

^' Indeed ! " she says, with a faint sneer ; 
^' then deceit must be rechristened." 

'^ Tell him your worst, madam; and to 
hear you talk about deceit is about as suit- 
able as if the father of lies took to preach- 
ing morality. We know nothing here of 
such womanly accomphshments as spying. 
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forgery, theft ; in our part of the world we 
do not track men for years and marry them 
when they are mad. Our neighbourhood 
should be the better for containing a lady 
who is so great a proficient in all these 
branches of a woman's education." 

'^ Don't call the means I made use of to 
reach my ends by such hard names," she 
says indifferently; "they served me well 
enough." 

" Such ends as they are ! " I say quietly ; 
" and such a reward as they have brought 
you ! " 

"Yes," she says, with her old slow smile, 
the smile of my dream, " they have brought 
me all I wanted. I was his first love, and 
now I am his wife, and the mother of his 
son, and you were never anything but his — 
stoeetheart.'" 

" You were his first love," I say slowly — 
" true; and he cast you aside like a soiled 
glove when he found out your real nature, 
nor could you win him back, though you 
stooped to the dust to bring him. You are 
his wife — ^but did you become a wife in any 
commonly decent, honourable way ? And 
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you are the mother of his child. Yes. 
Does he love that child ? Does he ever look 
upon him without remembering your im- 
modesty, your perjury, your fraud? Trust 
me, Silvia, that innocent child will never 
be any link between you; rather is he a 
chain to drag you farther and farther away 
from the man you call husband." 

" Yes," she says, deadly pale. 

(Have I touched her at last ?) 

*^But, after all, I have conquered, I am 
Paul Vasher's wife, and you are only Helen 
Adair." 

^' Yes," I say, slowly, "only Helen Adair! 
but she has a pure heart, an unseared con- 
science, a fair name, and the entire perfect 
love of Paul Vasher in the past, in the pre- 
sent, and for ever." 

An infinite content fills my voice as I 
speak, looking up, with happy eyes, at the 
blue vault of sky beyond us. 

" I am husbandless, childless, lonely ; but 
do you think I would change places with 
you ? " 

" Take care," she says, with a low wicked 
laughter lying under her sweet voice: 
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"your good name, did you say? You are 
very proud and sure of yourself now; but 
take care, take care you don't lose it some 
day. All things come to him who waits, 
you know ; and I could wait a long while to 
see your pride brought low.'' 

"You judge others by yourself,'* I say, 
with contempt; " but I know that honour is 
of small account in your eyes. Here we set 
some small store by the commodity." 

^ ' Are you not afraid of meeting my hus- 
band again? " she asks. " It must be very 
hard upon you, poor thing ! " 

" We do not find it so, madam." 

"You have seen him?" she exclaims, 
thrown off her guard. 

" Certainly. Is there anything so extra- 
ordinary in that ? " 

" Sooner or later you will bum your 
fingers," she says, rising. 

" Thank you for your good advice," I say, 
taking up my basket with alacrity ; " but I 
should say you wanted it all for yourself. 
You cannot be expected to understand me — 
or Paul." 

" By the way," she says, looking in the 
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glass at her own exquisite person, ^' how did 
you hear my husband is not proud of my 
son ? Servants' gossip ? '' 

'* No ; I leave that to you. Have you 
your spy Jane at The Towers ? " 

^^ Yes ; she is an excellent wretch. Well, I 
am going. I intended to see you and I have 
done so. I'm glad to find your misfortunes 
have not broken your spirit. Tell your 
father I came," she says, from the door; 
" unless, indeed, you would wish to tell him 
the whole story." 

I ring the bell, and she vanishes. 

"Was ever such a woman?" I say to 
myself as I sit down: ''no shame, no fear, 
no conscience. No wonder Paul and I were 
like wax in her hands. Her words cut me 
like knives, again and again. Did I wince 
under them, I wonder ? I think I touched 
her once or twice : I am sure I tried hard 
enough." 

I pick np my basket, innocent cause of my 
being caught, and go out into the garden, 
my heart beating, my pulses throbbing. 
How that evil, lovely face brings back to 
my memory that night at Luttrell when, 

VOL. 111. ^ 
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though I knew it not, such happiness lay 
hefore me. Now the warning is fulfilled, and 
my lot in life is fixed. 

My adventures this afternoon are doomed 
to conclude in a somewhat ludicrous manner; 
for, in crossing the orchard, I find poor 
Dolly in a state of siege, standing on a pile 
of planks against the wall, whither she has 
been driven by our new and potent tyrant, 
the ram. He was installed in the orchard 
last Monday, and a very Uvely time we have 
had of it ever since, indeed, it would be 
hard to say why he is here at all, unless the 
abundant abrasions inflicted by his horns on 
the family legs and shins find favour in the 
governor's eyes. Not but what he comes in 
for his share, for the ram is no respecter of 
persons ; and only yesterday did we all, from 
behind corners, indulge in the exquisite 
diversion of watching him dodge papa 
round a tree, the governor — to his credit 
be it spoken — coming ofiF victorious, al- 
though with some sHght loss of dignity. 

To-day it is Dolly's turn. The orchard 
being the universal high road to everywhere, 
we all have to cross it more or less often 
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every day; and she, less spry than the rest 
of us, has evidently, after long and painful 
capers, retired to her present perch as a last 
refage ; while her pursuer, with a persever- 
ance that speaks well for the intelligence of 
the genus mutton, has stretched himself out 
on the grass hefore her, leaving small hope 
of escape. 

^' Oh, Nell ! " she exclaims as I appear, 
divided between wrath and tears, '^ I have 
been up here more than an hour. I was 
begiQning to think that I should be here till 
doomsday !'' 

^' I'm coming," I say, approaching warily 
from the rear; for I have no notion of at- 
tracting Mr. Ram's deHcate Httle attentions 
to my own defenceless legs. 

'^ Can't you get him away ? " cries Dolly, 
piteously. 

Now, with the very best intentions in the 
world, it is pleasanter to see another per- 
son's knees buffeted than one's own; be- 
sides, I enjoyed the luxury no later than this 
morning; and I intend to make no efforts at 
assistance, save what are compatible with 
my own safety, so I answer somewhat 
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faintly, "I'U try, Dolly," and hide myself 
carefully behind a tree. 

This sneaking conduct does not at all 
meet Dolly's views, who, I know, wants to 
get me into the open, and then, while he is 
attacking me, make good her own escape. 
A nice Httle programme for her, but not 
quite so pleasant for me ; so I think I will 
stay where I am. 

''Well!'' says DoUy, ''1 had no idea 
you were so mean! now if you were up 
here ." 

" Yes ! " I say, with a sisterly wink, '^ just 
so. I say, DoUy ! have you tried smiling at 
him?" 

'' Nonsense ! " she says. 

'' Nevertheless," I say — 

* There was an old man who said, how 
Shall I flee from this terrible cow 1 
I will sit on this stile and continue to smile 
Till I soften the heart of that cow ; * 

'^his position was very similar to yours, 
DoUy ! " 

Meanwhile the ram has discovered the 
new aspirant to honours, and is surveying 
me with attention ; but he does not move. 
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evidently his heart is set on Dolly, Em- 
boldened by his apparent supineness, and 
wishful to do her a good turn, I leave 
the shelter of my tree, and advancing a 
few steps towards him, make a frightful 
face and utter a loud and warlike Shoh! 
I don't go far though, for painful experience 
has taught me the painful celerity with 
which the beast moves ; so when he 
scrambles to his feet and rushes at me, 
I have found time to interpose the stout 
body of an apple tree between his horns 
and my petticoats. He has an excellent 
notion of dodging, so have I, and we set 
to each other as diligently and indefatigably 
as, now and again, you may see two people 
who are going opposite ways do at a street 
corner, first seriously, then angrily, until 
both stop to burst out into hearty laughter. 
The ram does not laugh though, he is too 
much in earnest for that; he has only his 
horns and haunches, poor beast; with the 
former he defies mankind, with the latter he 
feeds it; and life is a very earnest matter 
with him indeed. 

Meanwhile Dolly, perceiving the foe to be 
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thus actively engaged, has several times 
debated the safety of descending from her 
perch, and at this moment elects to do so ; 
but alas ! wicked fate causes her to lose her 
footing, and sprawl fall length on the grass, 
and in the twinkling of an eye, the ram has 
wheeled, rushed at her, and is rolling her 
over and over on the turf in a transport of 
buffets. 

'^Help!'' cries DoUy. 

^^Help!" cry I, suffocated with inex- 
tinguishable laughter; and Dorley happily 
appearing at this juncture, the too-persever- 
ing mutton is beaten off, and Dolly very 
green about the dress, tangled about the 
head, and sore generally, is hustled out of 
the way. 

'* I hope that brute will break somebody's 
legs soon!'' says Dolly, in tears, as we go 
back to the house, by by-ways and short 
cuts, fearful of meeting the governor, "he 
wiU never be got rid of — else — ^till he has 
committed imirder ! " 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lips, 
The trick of his frown, his forehead — nay, the valley. 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek, his smiles" .... 

A MONTH has passed since Silvia came to 
see me, and now we are in May — ^fragrant, 
blossoming, voluptuous May ; and the world 
is covered like a bride with the month's 
white flower of flowers, that here and there 
melts odorously into faintest, palest pink, 
or burns into vividest crimson and scarlet. 
You are very royal and sweet, you May- 
flowers, but I do not love you so well as my 

** Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eye 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmurmured ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength," 

and all the delicate army that your gorgeous 
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coming has caused to fade away. They 
did not wait, hke you, till the earth was 
warmed and pranked to receive you ; they 
grew with the grass, and crept up through 
the cold, hard ground, braving the lingering 
chilly winds and night frosts to bring us 
beautiful messages from the busy, teeming 
earth-mother. Already in this fuller spring 
the indescribably delicate tints of leaf and 
flower and grass and sky, are gone ; the 
fresh, new, impalpable bloom that lay over 
all has vanished; the vague rapture and 
stir of nature is over. It is the ful fil ment, 
not the promise ; the reaUty, not the dream. 
Over my head the apple blossoms are 
hanging, rosily white, pearly pink; they 
are so exquisite that I long to take a bough 
of them in my arms and bury my face in 
their cool, snowy beauty. 

As I look up, a thrush, who has been 
swaying himself to and fro, hurries away, 
and a shower of pink and white scented 
leaves flutter down upon my head and face 
— what a feast is this for eye and heart 
and senses ! And so it would have been 
to me a while ago; now it fills me with 
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admiration, not love. And yet I would 
not have the days when nature contented 
me so thoroughly back again if I could. 

" 'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never loved at all/' 

sang the poet, with a deeper philosophy 
than the words at first sight seem to 
contain. Better is it to have a heart 
that has only quickened to die than one 
that goes beating torpidly on, knowing as 
Httle of joy as of pain. I think those who 
have a great capacity for suffering are not 
to be pitied, since they have an equal 
capacity for happiness ; to such the great 
flood of ecstasy that has once swept over 
their souls, though quickly followed by 
sharpest misery, more envy may be given 
than to those whose hearts are watered 
only by puny rills of pleasure, who can 
only suffer as they endure — in moderation. 
And though forgetfulness might bring me 
a base and sluggish peace, I would not 
lose memory — that sad and sweet-faced 
maiden, in whose face I can look with- 
out remorse, and who, though she offers 
to my lips a full and bitter cup, cannot 
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say, '* You mixed it : drink, for the eyil Is 
of your own working." I think that if 
through fault or sin. of mine our misery 
had been made, I could not have borne 
it. That is why Paul suffers so terribly, 
because he knows that his own hand was 
the means of our undoing. Paul ! Paul ! 
and I can give you no word of comfort ! 
no, nor ease your shoulders from one iota 
of the burden laid upon them. 

I have seen him twice, before all the 
rest. Fortunately papa is not so far gone 
in madness and hospitahty as to invite 
Mrs. Vasher to dinner, and as she has been 
here he is perfectly unsuspicious of the 
wheels within wheels; and long may he 
remain so, say I. He, mother, and I have 
been invited to a dinner party at The 
Towers (ye gods !) but as papa has fortu- 
nately quarrelled a Voutrance with every 
other neighbour invited, and as it might 
be awkward if he had to take his enemy's 
wife in to dinner, he has declined for 
obvious reasons. Mrs. Vasher has re- 
turned her visits as she received her 
visitors, alone, and the county to a man 
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cries fie ! upon Paul ; and the county to a 
woman, with a spiteful though true instinct, 
takes the part of the husband, and calls fie ! 
on the wife. 

Sometimes I think I never made a greater 
mistake than when I made Paul go back to 
his wife. Upon him I entailed a life of 
utter wretchedness ; what his existence is his 
face tells plainly enough ; and the tongue of 
scandal even has not been stopped, although 
my name has not yet appeared in the matter. 
He might have got over his disappointment 
in time if he had been away from her, but how 
can he forget for one moment when Silvia is 
ever before him, a living witness of the 
past ? God forgive me if I acted arrogantly 
and unwisely ; I did it for the best. 

Footsteps come softly over the grass, and 
Simpkins appears somewhat unexpectedly 
before me. There are signs of hurry and 
discomposure on the ancient man's coun- 
tenance, that nothing short of papa's agency 
could call up, and I look round hastily to 
see if that gentleman is harassing his rear. 

'^You are wanted directly. Miss Nell; Mr. 
Vasher is here." 
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" What has that to do with me ? " I ask, 
reddening, as I remember the countless 
occasions on which Mr. Simpkins has seen 
us together. 

^^ Mrs. Vasher is dying, Miss Nell; " and 
may he be forgiven, but a look of positive 
satisfaction overspreads his face as he makes 
the announcement. 

'' And what has that to do with me ? " I 
ask again. 

'^ Oh ! nothing, miss, nothing ! " 

*^I don't beUeve a word of it," I say 
promptly. ^^ What is she dying of? " 

'^ Something in her inside, Miss Nell ; her 
'art, I think." 

^* Very well ; I am coming. I don't be- 
lieve one word of it," I say to myself, as I 
follow Simpkins towards the house. ^'It's 
only another of her tricks. Besides, if she 
were, why should she want to see me^ of all 
people?" 

In the drawing-room I find Paul Vasher 
alone. 

** You will come ? " he says, meetiQg me 
half-way across the room. ^^ Deeply as she 
has wronged j^ou, you will not refuse her ? " 
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In his Yoice there is some strange, new 
feehng. Is it remorse ? 

^' What is the matter with her ? " 

^' Heart disease. Her mother died in just 
such an attack as the one I left her in just 
now. The doctor said she might die at any 
moment." 

'^Are you sure?" I ask sceptically. 
''People may have heart disease for a very 
long whUe before they die of it. And I 
can't understand why she should wish to 
see me." 

''Perhaps she wants you to forgive her," 
he says, in a low voice. 

"Do not be angry," I say, after a few 
seconds' hard thought, "but I cannot go. 
I could do her no good ; and I have a feehng, 
a conviction even, that she is not so ill as 
you think. Kemember her powers of dis- 
simulation. If I go harm will come of it ; 
and I could not teU her that I forgive her 
—I do not." 

"During the past hour," he says slowly, 
" I have begun to feel for her what I liever 
felt before — ^pity. If you had seen her face 
when she sent for me." 



• • . 
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" I will go with yon," I say qnietly, and 
leave the room. 

Mother and DoUy are to be found no- 
where ; so I fetch nurse, make her dress 
herself, and then go down with her to the 
carriage that is waiting at the door. It is a 
strange setting out to the house that I have 
never entered, and to which I was to go as 
bride, and now I am going there to see 
Paul's wife, my bitter enemy. 

Nurse's amazement distracts my thoughts 
during the short period that elapses between 
our leaving the Manor House and reaching 
Paul's door, where he stands waiting to 
receive me. He takes us through halls and 
vestibules, into an octagon-shaped room, 
looking out on to a gay flower-garden, 
and leaves us. A queer taste for a man's 
room ; it looks far more like a lady's 
boudoir. . . . 

'* Eh ! " cries nurse, lifting her finger and 
poiuting towards the mantelpiece ; ^! only 
look, Miss NeU ! " 

I start violently as my eyes fall on the 
picture, which represents a young girl with 
the first freshness of early youth lying on 
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her lips and cheeks, looking with joyous, 
happy smile out of her veil of loose brown 
hair ; upon her head is a wreath of poppies 
and woven flowers and grasses ; she wears a 
white gown, and she is — Helen Adair, as 
she used to be. 

" Nobody 'ud ever know it was intended 
for you,'' says nurse, impartially, '^ you 
used to look summut like it — ^but, lord ! the 
difference the paint do make to be sure ! " 

I look round the room : at the walls hung 
with pale yellow silk with a deep rich border 
of poppies and corn-flowers running round; 
at the damask curtains, with the same 
border ; at the white carpet, on which the 
same flowers are scattered in deHcate knots. 
I know now why he uses this room ; it was 
to have been mine. The sex of the occupier 
is shown by the massive writing appoint- 
ments, the whips and driving gloves, the 
half-smoked cigar on the table, and all the 
orderly litter of a man's favourite room. 
And this is my Eden that I have never 
entered, until I come to it as a visitor to 
his wife. I look up, Paul is standing at the 
door, and I rise and go to him, leaving 
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iiTtrse behind. At the door of the room 
where Silvia lies he leaves me, and I go 
in alone. The room is so darkened that, 
coming out of the broad daylight, I can 
barely make out the outline of Silvia's face 
against the pillows. As I approach her an 
elderly woman by her side rises and passes 
out. 

'' You sent for me," I say, looking down 
on her, '^ and I am here." 

Now that my eyes are more accustomed 
to the light, I see that she is mortally pale, 
and her breath comes in quick, short pants. 

''Do you know that I am dying?" she 
says, lifting her haggard, lovely eyes to 
my face. ''I dare say you are very 
glad?" 

Desperately ill I see plainly enough that 
she is, something in her voice tells me 
that she is not dying, no, nor in immediate 
danger of death. 

" Did you only send for me to ask me 
that ? if so, I am better away." 

''Are you so hard-hearted?" she asks 
between her short pants. " Feel ! " 

She takes my hand and lays it against her 
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heart, which seems to be leaping out of her 
body with every beat. 

^^ Do you think that is shamming f 
Sooner or later it will kill me — not to-day, 
perhaps, or to-morrow, but sometime." 

She looses my hand and sits up in bed, 
and her fleece of hair ripples all over her 
shoulders and the coverhd Hke a shower 
of molten gold. 

'' If I were dead you would forgive me, 
would you not ? " 

^a would try to." 

^' If you knew that I could not live very 
long, you would forgive me ? " 

^^ Perhaps." 

'^ Then say so now," she says feverishly, 
with her hands clasped over her labouring 
heart, '^ that you do forgive me." 

'^ I cannot," I say slowly; '^it is all too 
sudden. ... I do not forgive you; would you 
have me tell a he ? And you seem to have 
forgotten all that lies between us ... . how 
can there be any shadow of friendship be- 
tween us ? " 

''I don't ast for friendship," she says, 
falling back upon the pillows. 

VOL. III. P 
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How pale and lost and lovely she looks ! 
No wonder Panl found it in his heart to pity 
her just now. 

^*Do you know," she says, opening her 
eyes, ^' that it is you who should ask for- 
giveness of me, not I of you? Paul was 
mine first, do not forget that, and he might 
have been mine again, if you had not be- 
witched him ; if I stole him from you last, 
you stole him from me first. How did you 
make him love you so well ? " she cries, 
with a low wail: ^'whetjier with you or 
away from you, it was always the same — 
you were the very ^pple of his eye. Men 
are not usually so faithful to the absent, or 
so cold to a beautiful woman who loves 
them. And all these years that I have been 
his wife, he has never spoken one word to 
me, save before servants — never touched 
my hand in commonest friendly greeting. 
I came behind him once and put my arms 
round his neck ; he started up — you should 
have seen his face, there was murder in it ; 
he left me without a word — and for all of 
this, I have to thank you^ Helen Adair ! 
Oh I it is pleasant to steal into his room. 
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like a thief, in the dead of night, and hear 
him cry, ' Nell ! Nell ! ' over and over 
again, and toss his outstretched arms into 
the air; often as I have watched and 
listened, I never yet heard him whisper, 
'Silvia!'"' 

A deep pity wells up from my heart as I 
look down on this passionate, sinful woman, 
between whose Kps the fruits of evil-doing 
have turned to sUch hitter dust and ashes. 
Has not God punished her heavily enough 
for me to forego my Httle impotent con- 
demnation ? 

^ ^ If I had known how it would he I never 
would have tricked him into marrying me — 
never. I thought that if I was his wife I 
should regain all my old empire over him ; 
no man ever withstood me yet. My one 
heart's desire was to make him love me 
again, then I should have known happiness 
at last. Happiness ! good God ! though I 
have always hated the very name of death, 
I shall not be sorry when he caUs me ; only 
I dread the cold, narrow bondage, and the 
thought of the blind worms creeping over 
my breast — pah ! 
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** Will you give me some of that medi- 
cine ? I sent that fussy doctor away, he 
was no good, and I know the proper 
remedies. Thank you. I told them just 
now to send my " 

^^ Mamma ! mamma ! " says a gentle little 
voice outside the door, which opens softly, 
and on the threshold stands Paul's son, and 
Silvia's. A breathless calm binds me hand 
and foot as he stands stUl for a moment, 
hesitating, then comes on his little unsteady 
feet, straight across the room to my side, 
looking up into my face with Paul's own 
proud, wUful, beautiful brown eyes. And 
still I do not stir, until, perplexed, he lifts 
a tiny, dimpled hand, and slips it inside 
mi no — and the cHnging baby fingers touch 
rtomo strange, till now unknown chords deep 
in uiy lieart. ... I tremble, and a passion 
of now-born love, fierce regret, and bitter 
pain shakes me Hke a reed, and I bow my 
hoad low over the innocent, childish face. 
Nay Silvia, it is you who have conquered, 
not 1. To this unsoiled treasure, '* fresh 
iwnw (uhI/' vou are mother, not I. Throuofh 
all niY Yoai^ of misery, I have never once 
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felt the loss of my lover as I feel it now, 
while my arms close around his son. 

^' You like children ? " says Silvia, as the 
boy slips away 'from me, and clambers over 
the bed ; ^' I never did." 

*' Pitty mamma ! " says the child, pulling 
at her loose hair, '^ pitty mamma ! " but he 
does not kiss her or lay his face against 
hers, nor does she hold our her arms to 
him. Silvia spoke truth, she has no 
mother-instinct whatever. 

'' And you do not love him ? " I ask. 

''No. I might have perhaps, if he had 
been any link between me and his father, 
but he was the one crowning misdemeanour 
for which my husband never forgave me. 
I was told he went on like a madman when 
he heard it. I never loved but one person 
in my life, and that was Paul." 

" Was there ever such a shameless 
woman ? " I say to myself, looking at her. 
The deathly pallor has left her face, her 
breathing is quieter, and the bluish tint 
of her Ups is replaced by a tinge of colour. 
I look at the child ; they make a beautiful 
pair. He has his father's eyes, his mother's 
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skin, her golden hair, his father's mouth 
and chin, with a haughty trick of holding 
his head, that brings Paul before my very 
eyes. Father and son, son and father, how 
my heart aches for you both — the consola- 
tion that the one might afford the other, 
the love the other might give the one. 
Somehow the touch of the little hands 
has smoothed all the resentment and un- 
forgivingness out of my heart. I could 
not, if I would, speak such words to his 
mother as I did a while ago. 

^'I feel better now," she says, wearily; 
^* I shall not die this time at any rate. Tell 
me now, once for all, will you forgive me ? " 

"Yes, I will forgive you." (For the 
child's sake, I add to myself.) 

" You will ? " she cries, sitting up ; '' you 
are not pretending ? ' ' 

"Why should I?" I ask, steadily; "are 
you?" 

" No ! " she says, dropping her eyes, 
" only I did not think any woman Kving 
could be so noble. And you will speak to 
me when I meet you ; you will come to see 
me?" 
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'^ We are not likely to meet, and I will 
not come to see you. Friends we cannot 
be, no, nor acquaintances." 

'* Then your forgiveness is an empty 
form of words," she says, falling back; ^^I 
need not have praised you for it. Shall I 
tell you why you extend to me the form 
of forgiveness and not the spirit ? " she 
asks, lifting herself upon her elbow. '' Shall 
I tell you why you will not come here ? 
Because you are afraid of your own heart''' 

There is ^an instant's silence, in which 
Satan whispers. "What! Acknowledge 
your own weakness and his ? " and my 
good angel cries, " Confess it, and be not 
led into temptation;" then I answer coldly, 
"You are mistaken, Mrs. Vasher; I am 
no more Hkely to forget that he is your 
husband, than he is to forget what is due 
to me. No, I am not afcaid to meet him." 

" Then sometimes, not often perhaps, 
but sometimes you v^ come here. You 
will not keep up an open enmity ? ' ' 

" Sometimes ! " I say, against my better 
instincts; then looking suddenly into her 
face, " Silvia, are you quite certain that 
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whatever of sin and subterfuge there has 
been in your past, you now mean fairly 
and honestly by me and your husband? 
Is there any fresh plotting of wickedness 
in your heart? " 

*'Does a dying woman weave plots?" 
she asks, bitterly, as she turns away her 
eyes from mine. ''Is there any further 
harm that I can work you, him, or myself? 
Your heart is not a soft one, Helen Adair." 

For a minute I stand musing, and the 
child pulls at my dress, he is tired of the 
quiet room, and wants to go away. 

" Wattie takes to you," she says, looking 
at him ; " though he never liked strangers." 

The change in her voice brings me back 
to commonplaces. " Is that his name ? 
I am going now. Good-bye." 

She stretches out her shm hand, and lays 
it in mine ; a queer sensation runs through 
me as I look down at it — the hand that 
worked my life's misery so deftly and well. 

'' You have promised," she says, " do 
not forget. You have promised to come 
here sometimes and see me and Wattie." 

''1 shall not forget." 
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She closes her eyes, and as we pass out of 
the room, I pause to look at her, thinking 
that she looks far more like a dead woman 
than a living one. In the corridor outside 
several servants are standing. 

" That's Miss Adair," says one of them in 
a very low voice, as I pass, " her as master's 
so sweet on." 

Have we any secrets from the detectives 
who eat our salt, take our wages, and do our 
bidding? Wattie trots along by my side, 
the nurse follows, at the foot of the stairs 
we meet Paul Vasher. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

" God protect me £rom the man I trust, I will protect 
myself £rom him whom I trust not." 

Time, four o'clock. Scene, a level sweep of 
velvet-smooth lawn before The Towers, upon 
which are pacing up and down and sitting 
about some sixty or seventy men and 
women of every size, make, age, and appear- 
ance, and among them iu festive raiment, 
like unto the rest, are — oh, wonder of 
wonders ! — Dolly and I, sittiug one on 
either side of Mrs. Skip worth. That lady, 
as a deHcate compliment to the devouring 
heat of the day, wears a crimson-coloured 
silk gown, that makes one glow freshly 
every time one looks at her. 

" You here ? " exclaims a young man who 
is walking slowly by, but has now stopped 
short to stare at us, ^' Nell ! Dolly ! " 
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'^ Did you never see us before ? " I ask, 
rather tartly ; " do you take us for ghosts ? " 

^' Not exactly," he says, recovering him- 
self, ^^only I did not expect to see you 
here." 

He shakes hands with Mrs. Skipworth, 
and looks about for a chair, but as the 
supply of seats by no means comes up to 
the demand, after a Httle search he comes 
back. 

" Would you not rather stroll about than- 
sit still, NeU ? " 

' a think I would." 

" WiU you come, DoUy ? " 

]5ut Dolly, bearing in mind the excellent 
lines that set forth that " two is company, 
three is trumpery," declines the honour, so 
we depart without her. 

" May I ask why you looked so asto?iished 
just now when you saw us?" I ask; "is 
there anything so very extraordinary in our 
coming here, pray ? " 

"Nothing!" he says, coldly; "only you 
had not told me you were coming, that was 
aU." 

^ ' And how could I tell you, when I have 
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not seen you for three whole days ? I will 
tell you the truth/' I say, suddenly, my 
voice fall 1 Tig ; ' ^ I hate being here ; I hate 
it, but I could not get out of it. Mrs. 
Vasher asked the governor to let us come 
without my knowing anything about it, of 
course, and papa said ' Yes,' and told us he 
had accepted the invitation. Dolly declared 
she would not come, she is a good hater; 
mother got out of it in some wonderful 
manner, but all our manoeuvres were un- 
availing, and — here we are." 

"It was a pity your father never knew 
the truth," says George; "it seems alto- 
gether wrong that you should be the guest 
of a woman who played you so vile a part." 

" Hush ! " I whisper, as his voice rises 
in his excitement, for we are iu the crowd 

now, " and take care " for with his head 

lifted sky-wards, and his thoughts busily 
engaged, he is taking no heed to his steps, 
which are encroaching on the train of a 
lady before us, who looks as though she had 
seized Fashion forcibly by the nose, and 
wrested a costume from her, so bizarre and 
outrageous and eye-offending are its pro- 
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perties. If it be true that the test of a 

perfect toilet is that one does not know 

of what it is composed, although one is 

distinctly aware that the person in it looks 

charming, then are those here present found 

seriously wanting, for the dress and the 

manner of it strikes the beholder j&rst, the 

wearer of it after. And yet there are a few 

beauties, beautifully dressed ; a few graceful 

women with the grace that is almost as 

great a gift as beauty ; a few grandes dameSj 

who hold their own against fairness, wit, 

and youth, by merit of a certain air du 

faubourg and fascination, that it is hard 

to define, harder still to resist. I wonder 

why some women have so much chicj in- 

dividuahty, what you will, and others none 

at all ? Hundreds and thousands of women 

are made on precisely the same pattern, but 

now and again you come across one who, by 

right of some sturdy strain of character or 

independence of thought, marks herself out 

from the rest, and is not merged in the 

common ruck, but leads it. 

'^ Do you men never have any hankerings 
after your lost doublet, hose, velvet cloaks, 
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and other smart trappings, George ? I 
should if I were a man. Now I have no 
doubt that blue would be as becoming to 
some of you as it would be fatal to others ; 
that some particular colour sets you off as 
well as it does particular women, and that 
the very ugliest of you might be furbished 
up into something uncommon-looking or 
picturesque." 

" I can't say it ever bothers me," says 
George, laughing ; ^' but there is one thing 
I should like to have back, and that is the 
good old days when a pretty woman was a 
pretty womarij and every one knew it, and a 
plain woman was a plain one, and every one 
knew that; and the line between Madam 
Beauty and Madam Ugly was drawn hard 
and fast. It is all very different now. The 
plain women make themselves such excel- 
lent imitations of their lovely sisters with 
their dyed hair, painted cheeks, and artifi- 
cial charms, that it is not always easy to 
separate the make-beheves from the really 
handsome people — in fact, the only differ- 
ence between them at a distance is that the 
former wear veils and the latter do not. 
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Now, our grandfathers were not obliged to 
look close into a woman's face to find ont 
whether she was beautiful or only pre- 
tending to be ; they gave hearty honest 
admiration to the lass with the ropes of 
yellow hair, and the skin of cream and roses, 
and kiudly pity to the one who possessed but 
scanty pepper-and-salt locks and a sallow 
skin. Now-a-days the latter would plump 
out her head with another woman's hair, 
and dye her own golden in imitation of the 
legitimate beauty's fairest adornment, and 
copy with pigments what the - other pos- 
sesses by nature's gift. So it often happens 
that a man, seeing the deceitfulness of the 
one, doubts the honesty of the other, and 
his mind gets into a horrible and disgusting 
jumble." 

" Well done ! " I say, with much astonish- 
ment, as he pauses for lack of breath. " I 
had no idea you were such an acute 
observer, Mr. George. There is a good 
deal of truth in what you say though, and 
there is a ghastly mixture of false and 
real beauty about; but for all that there is 
some contented ugKness wandering about 
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the face of the earth, makiiig no attempt at 
whitening itself. At any rate, you could 
not accuse that wreck yonder of being a 
sham ? '' and I nod towards a very old 
woman sitting a little in the back-ground in 
a wheeled chair. She wears a false, black 
front, blue-bottle spectacles, and an enor- 
mous white bonnet ; her mouth is grim as 
death; she does not move a muscle, or a 
finger, or an eyelash. No one speaks to her, 
and she speaks to nobody ; she just sits 
there looking out at the gay scene before 
her, like a spectre who is silently noting the 
uselessness, the folly, and the evanescence 
of it all. 

*^ Why do such people come out at aU? " 
asks George, shuddering. ''Pah! — they spoil 
the look of everything. It can be no 
pleasure to them to take their aching old 
bones abroad; they only give the blues to 
livory one who looks at them, and yet they 
coiuo with the rest until death taps them on 
the shoulder and takes them away." 

*' Poor souls ! perhaps they like the 
oxcitoment — who knows ? " 

*' Mrs. Bareacres is smacking her lips 
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over something/' says George. *' Another 
reputation demolished no doubt. Those old 
women are perfect emporiums of scandal 
and venom, out of which a story, redounding 
to the discredit of every one present, may 
be fished at a moment's notice ! " 

*' I wonder what mine is," I say, laughing. 

'^ Heaven grant they may never have a 
chance of making you the subject of their 
talk," says the young man soberly — so 
soberly that I stare at him for a moment 
in surprise. He used not to be so grave 
and thoughtful, or think so seriously about 
people and things. His philosophy is 
touched with somewhat more of bitter than 
it was three years ago. 

A fat man and a lean woman vacate their 
chairs, so George and 1 promptly sit down on 
them and look about us. Several promising 
flirtations are in full swing ; several lines are 
being thrown out by dexterous maidens to 
entice into their nets certain comely fish ; 
there is a buzz of conversation, a flutter of 
fans, above which rises, sweet and clear, the 
music of the band hidden in the trees away 
to the left. In the assemblage the female sex, 

vor. III. Q 
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as usual, preponderates largely, and, behold- 
ing the number of petticoats as set against the 
infrequency of the lavender and grey legs, I 
feel sKghtly snubbed and rather smaU, for is 
it not an unpleasant reflection that in Great 
BritaiQ we are supposed to be three females 
against every male ? No wonder men think 
so much of themselves; no wonder it is 
considered more honourable in a young 
woman to possess as betrothed, or lord, 
ever so pock-marked, broken- winded, weak- 
kneed, soft-brained a man, than none at all ! 
And Fate, with her unfair fashion of lumping 
her favours, has a bad knack of giving two 
or three lovers to one girl who wants none 
of them, and never a one to another girl 
who would say thank you for any Httle 
manrnkin. 

'' Dolly seems to be amusing herseK very 
well," says George ; and I look across to 
where she sits, soft and round and fresh as 
the pink roses that he half on her brown 
hail', half on her white lace bonnet. Dolly 
has exquisite blue eyes, and out of them she 
is looking up, half shyly, half pleasantly, at 
a very tall, good-looking young man, whom 
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one would, at a moderate guess, suppose to 
be a trifle shorter than Chang. 

*^ He is a giant," I say, looking at the 
man, not Dolly. " Why, he must be eight 
feet." 

*' Not quite," says George; ** in fact he 
is only six feet four and a half. He is 
Molyneux of the Fifth." 

*^ I wish they would stand up ; I should 
like to see what they look like together," I 
say with interest. "Dolly was measured 
yesterday, and she is exactly four feet 
eleven ! " 

'^ And she will bowl him over like a nine- 
pin," says George; ''those little bits of 
women always bewitch these big men." 

' ' They would look very nice if they went 
to a fancy dress ball ; he as Tom Thumb, 
and she as the Kentucky giantess, would 
they not ? But I do hope he will liot be 
falling in love with Dolly." 

''Why not?" 

"Because," I say thoughtfully, "I have 
a plan in my head about Dolly; I have 
made up my mind whom I should like her 
to marry." 
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" And who may that be? I did not know 
])olly had ever seen anybody ! " 

*' George," I say, lowering my voice, 
*' will you promise me not to be angry with 
me ? " 

'^ Don't try me too far." 

''Well, then, don't you think Dolly is a 
little like me, George ? " 

"Not a bit ! No one would ever know 
you were sisters ! ' ' 

''Oh!" I say disappointedly. "Don't 
you think, though, that on the whole blue 
eyes are prettier than green ones, and rosy 
cheeks than pale ones ? " 

" To some people's taste they may be." 

" But not to yours ? " 

"No." 

" Oh ! " I say again, dismally. 

" You have not told me yet what you are 
going to make me angry about ? " 

"I can't tell you," I say slowly. "Yes 
I will though ; I only thought, George (this 
in a prodigious hurry), that .... for she is 
very sweet you know, and a hundred times 
as pretty as ever I was — that perhaps, aftei^ 
a hit, you miglit get to like her as well as 
3'ou did me ? " 
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'^ Did ? Was there ever any past teuse 
in my love for you ? You remind me, 
Nell," he goes on, looking at me with half- 
sad, haK-bitter eyes, "of a story I once heard 
of a man v^ho proposed for a young lady to 
her father, and on finding her to be already 
engaged, the suitor said he v^as not at all 
particular, any one of her sisters would do 
just as well ; it didn't matter a pin to him 
which he married. Do you think I am so 
accommodating ? . There never was but one 
girl in the world that I wanted, and as 
I can't get her I'll have nobody." 

" Dolly would never forgive me if she 
knew what I had done," I say, my cheeks 
crimson with vexation ; *' and I have 
wounded you too. I am very sorry, George 

" and, forgetting the people all about 

us, I put my pale yellow hand into his 
straw-coloured one, and give it a friendly 
squeeze ; he holds mine for a moment, then 
I draw it away, and looking up see Paul 
Vasher standing before us. 

"^ I hope you are not feeling dull, Miss 
Adair ?" he says ; and, cold as are our ways 
;and looks to each other always now, his 
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voice strikes upon me like an unexpected 
douche of ice-cold water. 

^^Not at all, thank you, Mr. Vasher." 
He moves away among his guests, and 
George and I look after him silently: be- 
tween us Paul's name is never spoken. 
Dolly goes by with her tall cavalier, giving 
me a saucy, side-long look of triumph. She 
just reaches his elbow. Smiles follow them 
as they pass, but they are so taken up with 
each other that they do not see them. As 
the assemblage ebbs to and fro, scraps of 
conversation come to our ears. "Pity 
Adair quarrels so confoundedly with every- 
body," issues from a knot of men discussing 
the people present (apparently), ^^for he has 
the prettiest family of daughters I ever 
saw.'' And a minute later I hear a woman's 
voice exclaim, ^' That Helen Adair? Im- 
possible ! How she has gone off, poor 
thing!" George's eyes meet miae, and I 
smile. 

^^Hags!" cries George ia a fury. "I 
should like to knock all their spiteful, ugly 
heads together! " 

" Am I so very much altered, George?" I 
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ask, with a sharp pang, " I never was very 
pretty, you know ; and if people say that, I 
must have grown absolutely ugly." 

*' You are altered," he says, scanning my 
face with his honest, tender eyes; " but you 
have lost none of your good looks; to me 
you are always sweet and lovely, Nell. You 
are very pale now, and you do not smile a 
bit as you used to do, but I don't think you 
need be afraid of growing ugly, Nell." 

*^ I don't see how I could go off ! " I say, 
laughing, ''for that presupposes the posses- 
sion of more than ordinary good looks at 
some period or other of my existence, and I 
never was anything to speak of, except to 
you, and " I stop. 

" Have you seen my roses ? " asks Silvia, 
coming up to us. Beautiful Silvia in a robe 
that is all gleaming yellow and blood-red 
knots of ribbon among her laces. 

''No, not yet." 

" Then will you come now, and Mr. 
Tempest?" 

" I shall be most happy," he says, stiffly. 

Silvia is his neighbour's wife ; he cannot 
refuse to be her guest without folks wonder- 
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ing why, so he comes, but between the pair 
there is a steady, strong dishke. 

*' Have you seen Wattie," she asks, as we 
are moving away; **I heard him calling 
out for you just now." 

Silvia and I rarely speak to each other on 
any subject save the child ; he is' a link 
between us, and she knows it, but I think 
she often wonders with a certain pitying 
scorn at my love for him. Very rarely have 
I entered her doors, always against my will, 
but bound by the promise I made her on the 
day Paul fetched me to her side, and he 
thought her dying. Well, she looks strong 
enough to-day, and sometimes I wonder if it 
was all a trick from the very beginning ; and 
yet the illness could not be a pretence. 

**We are going to the rose garden," she 
says, tapping her husband lightly on the 
shoulder with her fan, as we pass where he 
stands talking to some gentlemen; "will 
you take care of Miss Adair ? " 

His face is very dark as he joins me, his 
wife and George walking on ahead. He does 
not speak, neither do I ; then, for silence is 
often more dangerous than words, I say, 
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lamely enough, ^'that the party is a pleasant 



one." 



^' Or rather, that you have been very 
pleasantly engaged! " he says, with a sudden, 
swift, jealous glance out of his brown eyes, 
that makes my cheeks paler than ever. 

I do not answer, and in another minute 
we are in Silvia's rose garden. 

It is the month of roses, and this comer 
is a very feast of roses. From lily white to 
faintest cream-colour and amber and yellow, 
they melt by every exquisite gradation into 
richer, fuller tints, fainting away in volup- 
tuous crimson and purple, paling from sea- 
shell pink to flesh-colour. How they mock 
at our narrow himian capacity for enjoy- 
ment ! How they fill the soul with one 
drenching, glorious wave of delight, and 
overflow it, only to be filled again and 
again! 

''I always was so fond of roses," I say 
nervously, as I lift my face out of a great 
golden splendour, with a breath as sweet as 
its own fairness. '^ Some people like lilies 
best, but I do not; they have only one 
scent, only one face always, and the rose 
has so many ! ' ' 
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" If you were djdng," he says, **and had 
to choose the flowers to be laid in your 
coffin, which would you have ? ' ' 

'* Eoses ! I should like to be smothered 
in them! Don't you think dead people 
know the flowers are there, and smell 
them? I am sure I should. What made 
you think of my dying ? You forget that 
I was always a coward about that.'' 

*'I had not forgotten . . . but a strange 
thought was passing through my mind • . . 
of how some people get their flowers in life 
and some in death, and of how cursed is the 
man who causes the life's flowers of another 
to wither." 

"Only," I say gently, "it is God who 
sends the bHght, not man." 

I look round, Silvia and George have 
vanished; there is no one here but Paul 
and I. 

"You will allow me to give you a bunch 
of your favourites," he says. 

" Another time, perhaps. We will follow 
the others now." 

"No, I will pick them this minute," he 
says ; and while I stand a little apart he 
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gathers me a great glorious bouquet of yellow, 
crimson, gold, and scarlet. Clearing the 
thorns from the stalks, he gives it to me 
and goes av^ay, returning shortly with one 
snow-white, stainless rose that has no fleck 
or flaw to dim its absolute purity. ^^Will 
you wear this one ? " he says ; and I take it 
from his hand and fasten it with my brooch 
against my throat. 

^^ They are very lovely," I say, looking 
down on my roses. '^We vrill take them 
and show them to DoUy." 

'^ Nell ! " he says, " Nell ! are you growing 
at last to care for. that yellow-haired lover 
of yours ? ' ' 

*' Hush ! " I say, holding up my hand and 
Ustening. A smile breaks over my face as 
a certain sound that I know well enough by 
now is heard in the distance — a scutter of 
little hurrying feet, a naughty httle laugh of 
mischievous glee . . . and in another minute 
Wattie appears before us, his curls tumbled, 
his cheeks flushed, and the skirt of his frock 
full of daisies. 

'^ LaUie ! LalHe ! " he calls out, and down 
we go on the grass side by side to make our 
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daisy chain; not the first we have made 
together by any means. The nurse, seeing 
that he is with me, goes away. His father 
does not turn on his heel and go away as he 
did that first time he saw us together (shall 
I ever forget his face when he caught sight 
of us ? ) he stands looking down on us — on 
the wrapt, intent face of the child, as he 
hands me daisy after daisy, on my busy 
hands as I thread them. As I look up from 
th(i son to the father, the extraordinary 
resemblance between the two faces strikes 
me with fresh surprise. 

** You love him ? " says Paul. 

'' Yes, I love him." Does he guess, I 
wonder, that I love this child above almost 
all things on earth ? 

*' If you had been his mother," says Paul, 
jealously, ^^ you would have loved him 
better than your husband." 

'' Should I ? " 

I bow my head over the child that he 
may not sec my face; careless and im- 
patioiit as I liave been with children all 
my life, does he not know 7vhi/ I love his 
son so passionately, so deeply ? The daisy 
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chain is round Wattie's neck now, and he is 
nearly throttling me with his kisses and 
vigorously clinging arms. Gently I set him 
down and whisper something in his ear, 
giving him a httle push; he hesitates a 
moment, this little son of not yet three years 
old, who is worse than fatherless, mother- 
less, then (for he is as brave as he is beauti- 
fiil) he goes with his little, short, unsteady 
steps to his father. 

'' Papa ! papa ! " he says, in his childish 
tender voice ; and no hand being held out to 
greet him, he clasps his arms round Paul's 
knees. Paul stoops and unclasps them 
without a word, setting him aside, not 
roughly or hastily but inexorably. A piteous 
droop comes about the baby lips, and 
puckers up the baby brow, as Wattie stands 
alone, in disgrace as he thinks (a child can- 
not reason, but it knows when it is sHghted 
and the tender Httle heart is grieved) ; then 
he nms across to me, and hides his head in . 
my breast. Poor little desolate son ! how 
many repulses have you not had from him 
before you could understand his ways so 
well ? 
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*' God forgive you ! " I whisper to Paul 
with burning anger, as I lift Wattie in my 
arms and press my cheek against his, and 
so I carry him away through the blooming, 
fragrant alleys, and leave Paul standing in 
the midst of his rose garden alone. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

'' Thus do all traitors ! 
If their purgations did consist in words 
They are as innocent as grace itself — 
Let it suffice thee that I trust thee not. " 

^* George ! " I say, in a muffled voice. 

^^ Yes ! " he answers in another. 

^'Supposing somebody comes and sits 
down on Us ? " 

'^A Httle more or less could not make 
much difference ! " 

" I wish we had not let them do it. Does 
not your nose tickle horribly ? " 

^'Eather. That's your fifteenth sneeze, 
NeU." 

*^ Yes, you ought to condole with me over 
them, as the ancients did with each other 
when they were convulsed in like manner." 

*' I would if it prevented the repetition." 
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'* I wonder when Dolly and Basan will 
come back. Supposing they forget us 
altogether ? " 

'^ We should become meat for pitchforks." 
George and I have the use of our ears, 
but of our other faculties not at all ; although 
we are out in a field in broad daylight, 
we cannot see an inch beyond our noses, 
and nobody can see us, unless indeed the 
two mounds that represent us may be 
supposed to give some grotesque outlines 
of our shapes. In point of fact, we are 
snugly buried in the hay, Dolly and Basan 
having officiated as sextons, and we are 
weighed down almost as securely as though 
soKd earth, and not heaps of dried grass, 
were piled above us. Hay by the hahdful 
is one thing, hay in the lump is another ; 
and with our arms and legs laid out straight 
and flat, and an unlimited quantity of the 
material heaped upon us, we can move 
about as easily as though we were in a vice. 
Not to kill us, however, by too much 
cherishing, they have put a hght covering 
over our faces, so that, full as our eyes, 
noses, and mouths are with the j^ri^king. 
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irritating hay-dust, we are stiU able to draw 
breath and make ourselves heard. 

In the distance are faintly audible the 
shouts of the hay-makers and the voices of 
the maid-servants, with which latter this 
period appears to be one of flirtation and 
pleasure; shaking grass at the men's heels 
seeming to please them infinitely better 
than shaking carpets in each other's faces. 

'* It is not very comfortable," says George, 
^'but I am glad we are buried, because I 
shall be able to talk to you." 

''If you are going to take advantage of 
my not being able to run away from you, to 
say things I dont want to hear," I say, with 
a dignity that is much marred by a tre- 
mendous sneeze in its middle, "I consider it 
mean of you." 

'' I don't think I have bothered you much 
lately," he says, and through all the hay 
his voice has a hurt ring in it. 

"Indeed you have not," I say, com- 
punctiously ; and indeed, since I gave hiTn a 
certain answer to a certain question, asked 
doubtfully a year ago, he has not troubled me 
with one word of love, entreaty, or anything 

VOL. III. B 
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else but real friendliness, '^ only you have 
looked so sober lately, George, as though 

you were going to read me a lecture " 

^^ Would it do you any good if I did ? " 
*^ I don't know.^ One thing I can tell you 
though, you will never get a better chance 
of making me Ksten to you than you have 



now.^' 



There is a pause and a faint windy mur- 
mur ; I think George is sighing. 

^^ Nell," he says presently, and something 
in his voice informs me that he is going 
to disburthen himself of the matter that 
has been oppressing him lately, "I wish 
you would not have anything to do with 
Mrs. Vasher." 

" I can't help it ; I promised, you know." 

^' It was a great pity." 

^^ I think so too. But supposing you had 
an enemy whom you believed to be dying, 
and he asked your forgiveness — wretched, 
cast down, broken, punished heavily of God 
— ^would you refuse your tithe of mercy ? ' ' 

^' If I was quite sure that he meant dying 
I might, but I don't think it's very likely. 
Like DoUy, I am a good hater. If any man 
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had behaved to me as that woman behaved 
to you, I should hate him as long as I had 
a kick left in me. Besides, she is well 
enough." 

" She is not; she may die at any minute^ 
and that was why I forgave her," (and for 
Wattie's sake I add to myself). 

^^ Creaking doors hang longest," says 
George sceptically; ^'there's nothing Uke 
a bad complaint to go upon for a long 
lease of life. She may outlive us all." 

" I wonder if you and I will live to be 
very old, ' ' I say, thoughtfully. ^ ' How droU it 
would be if you were a dried-up old bachelor 
at The Chace, I a dried-up old maid at the 
Manor House ; you would be able to come 
and see me every evening, and we could 
play double dummy whist, or draughts, if we 
were weak ii^ our heads. It would be quite 
proper for you to come when we are both 
seventy or thereabouts. We shall wear 
spectacles, of course, but I do hope that 
never, never shall we stoop to the degrading 
practice of taking snuff." 

^' Don't be premature," says Georg6> 
'^you may love it when you come to that 
age." 
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" Don't be nasty ! And we shall go to 
clmrch every Sunday in Bath chairs, as 
grandpapa and grandmamma did side by 
side, only they went so slowly; we will run 
races. Perhaps we shall hve to an enormons 
age and be put in the Lancet as ^ cases.' " 

" I hope not," says George, with a vague 
rustle of hay that sounds Kke shuddering. 
^^ The gradual decay, the loss first of one 
sense then another, the tastelessness and 
weariness of everything, the incessant crav- 
ing for rest must be terrible. ... I would 
die swiftly, at my best, with my powers in 
full vigour, be remembered, not dawdle out 
of existence to the tune of folks' pity, so that 
when I really went I should be missed. . . . 
The Uveliest sensation one should experience 
on hearing of the death of a man should be 
that you are violently shocked — grief should 
follow iix due course." 

" I think it would be very selfish of you if 
you died before me," I say foohshly enough, 
^'for if there is anything I should hate it 
would be to leave nobody behind to make a 
great howl over me. All my brothers and 
sisters would be married of course, and have 
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their own selves and families to weep about. 
It must be unpleasant to live so long that 
people think it rather indecent of you to 
be so long about saying good-bye, must it 
not?" 

" Very. I don't think you and ]J will ever 
sit down to double dummy whist though, 
Nell. I don't mean to rust all my life out 
here; I mean to try to do something, be 
somebody." 

^' Be good, my child, and let who will be 
clever," I quote; ^* though if you do succeed 
in doing anything remarkable, which I doubt, 
you must run back to Silverbridge and tell 
me all about it, for oh, I shall find it so dull 
here ! " 

''Well," says George, ''you have more 
spirit than any girl I ever saw or heard of. 
Here you are, at the age of twenty- two 
making up your mind calmly to a long life 
in this v^etched little village, with nothing 
to break the monotony of it save the deaths 
and marriages in your family. I tell you 
it's monstrous, Nell, and you'll never do it." 

" I don't know what all the other young 
women do who have been crossed in love, 
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and aren't lucky enough to catch a fever or 
he run over hy a postchaise or a railway 
train ; they must live somewhere, must they 
not ? And one place is as good to live in as 
another. And I have memory ^ too ; if I 
can't look forward I can look back, and 
Wattie will be growing older every year, you 
know." 

"Good Heavens ! " he bursts out, "and 
that is the life you promise yourself ? " 

Here he breaks off, and indistinct mut- 
terings follow that the hay does not 
faithfully transmit. 

" If you loved him as I do " I begin, 

but a succession of violent sneezes com- 
pletes the sentence. 

A rather loud mutter from George seems 
to announce the fact that he " canH under - 
stand " something.. 

Presently— " NeU ! " 

"Yes." 

" You and I never talk about Paul 
Vasher." 

"No." 

"But I want to talk to you about him 
now — may I ? " 
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I do not answer for a moment, it is 
like stabbing a fresh wound to speak of him 
to any one who knows, but George was so 
good to me in that terrible time years ago 
... so good. 

" Yes, you may — only say it as quickly as 
you can, George." 

" Then, Nell, can you tell me why he 
ever came back ?" 

^' Surely he had a right to come if he 
chose?" 

" I don't think he ought to have done it." 

*'If I do not mind it I think you need 
not," I say, proudly ; ^^ a man may be 
permitted to manage his own affairs, may 
he not?" 

Having made this speech, I instantly 
repent me of it, as is so often the way 
vdth us foolish women. If only we could 
learn to think first and speak after ! . . . 

" I did not mean that, George. I know 
you only say it for my good . . . but why 
should he not come back ? " 

^^ Because you love each other far too 
well," says George, sadly; ^^ because you 
ought never to have met again, never." 
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''Are you afraid for me ?" I ask, so low 
that surely his ears cannot catch my words, 
while the blood leaps into my cheeks like 
a living thing and shames me. 

" Not exactly afraid, Nell — but both 
you and he have had more laid upon your 
shoulders than mortals could well bear, 
and — ^be angry with me if you will, but I 
must dare to speak the truth — there is 
danger," he says, slowly and reluctantly. 
If it is bitter to me to listen, it is bitterer 
still to him to speak. 

"Do you think," I say, trembling under 
all the weight that biads me down, " that 
we are so sinful, so weak, so worthless ? 
Do you think that I ever for one moment 
forget that he is another woman's hus- 
band ? " 

" I know you do not," says George, 
'' your behaviour has always been perfect ; 
but can you tell me from the' bottom of 
your heart that the mere sound of his 
voice, the merest chance look at his face, 
is not the greatest good this world contains 
for you ? True, you never forget he is 
another woman's husband, but do you 
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ever forget that lie was once your lover — 
that he is your lover still ? ' ' 

He pauses a moment ; but I do not 
answer, and he goes on — 

^^ Can any one help seeing that you are 
his idol, the very core of his heart; that 
his eyes follow ' your every movement and 
step, his ears wait on your every word ; that 
he breaks off in the midst of a conversation 
if you speak, and loses himseK in what you 
are saying ? ' ' 

^^ And do you know," I say, slowly, ^^ that 
since he came back, three months ago, we 
have not so much as touched each other's 
hands ? " 

'^ It would be far better if you did," 
says George, with an impatient sigh — " far 
better if you could, I mean. It is dan- 
gerous work, NeU ; you are walking on thin 
ice — some day he will break down, and 
then " 

^^ Hush ! " I say, pale as death ; ^' do 
you know what it is that you are saying — 
do you know that he loves me ? You do 
not know Paul, or me. We might meet 
each other for years and years, just as we 
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do now, content with having a ghmpse of 
each other now and then (I don't deny 
that it is my greatest happiness on earth 
to see him, to hear his voice ; it is sinful, 
I dare say, but it is human nature), and 
never ask, never dream, of being any more 
to each other — how can we ever be anything 
to each other all our life long ? And if this 
one consolation were taken from me, if I 
never saw his face ... I could not bear 
my life. Paul ! . . . Taul ! . . . and that is 
why I love the child so passionately. ... I 
may not give a sign of the love I bear the 
father, there is no sin in loving the child. 
When Paul came back, George, I was afraid, 
just as you are now ; I seemed to see all the 
danger of our meetiug . . . and I tried so 
hard to make myseK cold, indifferent, un- 
caring ; but I could not — only after the first 
meeting was over, I found it so much more 
easy than I had thought it would be . . . 
and I gradually got to feel auite safe ; and 
now, do you know, that I am not afraid 
of seeing him, I am almost happy some- 
times." 

^* Happy ! " cries George, with a deep, 
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strong urgency in his voice, '^ ay ! as happy 
as the man who lies down in the snow and, 
abandoning himself to exquisite slumber, 
that creeps over him, perishes miserably. 
. . . Far better and more wholesome for you 
were your keen sharp fears, your conscious- 
ness of danger, than your present easy 
sense of security." 

" George ! " I say, sharply and suddenly, 
'^what is it that you are afraid of — ^what 
do you mean? " 

There is the silence of a few seconds ; 
brave man, true friend that he is, he pauses 
before he speaks words that may never be 
forgiven him. 

'^ I fear," he says, slowly, ^^ that some day 
this existence will become so intolerable 
that his love for you wUl break all bounds 
. . . and he will ask you to go away with 
him." 

Dead silence. 

"And this is your opinion of my true 
lover ? " I ask ; " and do you think I should 
go vdth him, pray ? " 

He does not answer. 

" Oh, heavens ! " I cry, vnth a tearless 
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sob, ^'that I should have fallen so low 
as for you to think this of me ! ' ' 

''Have I thought it?" he cries, swiftly. 
'' God knows that in my eyes you are the most 
innocent of His creatures; but, Nell . . . 
Nell, are you so strong, is he so strong, that 
you should fare better than many a woman 
as fair and pure and proud as you ? I don't 
speak to you in fear, but in warning. I am 
your brother now — I have taken care of 
you for a long while past, and if ever any 
words of mine will keep you from sorrow I 
will speak them, though you grew to hate 
me for speaking them to you." 

There is a long silence ; then I say — 

'' George, I thank youJ"^ 

"God bless you, darling!" he says, so 
impulsively, that he seems to be flying 
straight through the impedimenta of hay 
that divides us; ''you are as plucky as 
you are good — not one woman in a 
thousand would take it as beautifully as 
you have done." 

" George ? " 

"Yes, dear." 

" I don't think there was ever any fear, — 
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not mucli. But I had never thought of 
such a thing, never ; and, perhaps, if it had 
really come to that dreadful pass, I should 
have been so astonished — I might have lost 
my head and done something wicked . . . 
but I don't think I should. However, there 
is no fear now. . . . Are you always to 
be doing me good, dear, and am I never 
to do you any ? ' ' 

''You have done me good all my life," 
he says, heartily ; '' you have been the 
one flower to brighten my dull grey 
garden." 

A bitter, bitter pain runs through my 
heart at his words ; is it not hard for him, 
hard? There he is, free and young, loving 
me ; here am I, free and young, loving 
somebody else, who is not free to love me. 
Oh ! why cannot I pluck that other love 
out of my heart, and putting my hand in 
his, make his imperfect, spoiled life a com- 
pleted, happy one ? And I cannot. 

''Nell," he says, presently, "do you 
remember how I have always warned you 
against Mrs. Vasher— after she tried to 
make friends with you, I mean ? " 
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"I remember." 

''Well, she has been a worse enemy to 
you lately than she ever was before; and 
that is saying a good deal." 

'' How can she be that ? " I ask, startled ; 
'' surely there is no other misfortune left 
for her to work me ? " 

'' She has tried, Nell. If ever a woman 
put another in the way of temptation Mrs. 
Vasher has tried to put you. Not an 
opportunity does she ever miss of bringing 
you and her husband together; over and 
over again I have watched her manoeuvres 
to have you alone, and smiled at the un- 
conscious way in which you have foiled 
her — she has been acting a black and 
wicked part to you both, though neither 
of you knew it." 

"Let me think," I say, slowly; "yes, I 
remember now. Earely as I have been to 
The Towers, she has always contrived some 
excuse for sending us off together. . . . But 
what should she do it for — ^what object 
could she have had ? ' ' 

" God knows ! To take your good name, 
perhaps." 
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"Yes," I say, recalling her evil threat, 
three months ago, that ^ she would have 
my good name too.^ "But I can't beheve 
it, George — I did not know any woman 
living could be as bad as that." 

"You remember the day of the garden 
party at The Towers, when she took us 
into her rose garden ? ' ' 

" Yes." 

" She hurried me away with her, 
leaving you- and Vasher there alone, and 
when we got back to the lawn she got rid 
of me cavaherly enough, and I lost sight of 
her. I should have liked to go back and 
fetch you, but I was not sure that you 
would not consider it an interference, so 
1 walked up and down in the outer garden 
leading to where you were, the two being 
divided by a thick clump of trees. Any one 
inside these trees could see what was going 
on in the rose garden, but not from where I 
was, and as I strolled past I saw a bit of 
pale yellow silk, about the size of a shilling, 
shining through the thick leaves, and it told 
me that Madam Silvia was hidden inside, 
watching you." 
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^^ And you really believe that she means 
me evil ? " 

"I am sure of it." 

^' But what harm can she do me ? " I ask, 
persistently. ^^ I don't see how she can do 
any more." 

^^ Shall I tell you ? " asks George, hesi- 
tating. 

'' Yes." 

^' She would lead you and her husband 
into, evil, she would shame you to the dust ; 
she could half forgive you for being the girl 
Paul Vasher has loved so long, and faith- 
fully, if she could degrade you in his eyes 
and your own." 

^ ' And this is the woman I forgave / " I 
say, below my breath; '^ this is the mother 
of my little angel Wattie ! You were right, 
George, to say I was like a man who has 
been asleep in the snow ... I have been ' 
asleep, but I am broad awake now. 
When do the Vashers go away ? " 

^^ The middle of July." 

'^ "When they come back," I say slowly, 
^' I will go away to Alice or Jack. ... I will 
never meet Paul again of my own free will. 
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George ! . . . George ! how shall I ever get 
through my life without a sight of him now 
and then?" 

He does not answer, for what can he 
say ? Real comfort he has none to give 
me, false he will not offer me, so he says 
nothing. 

^^ I am afraid you will be very lonely in 
August, Nell," he says, presently ; '' every- 
body seems to be going away but you." 

^^ I do not mind. It seems so odd papa's 
going to Scotland with you ; he has not been 
anywhere since he came back from New 
Zealand." 

'^ No. Dolly and your mother are going 
to the Lovelaces', are they not ? " 

^' Yes ; and 1 am to keep house here. 
What a muddle it will be ! I wish Jack 
were coming home for August, not Sep- 
tember." 

''Ah ! you'll not speak to me when he is 
here." 

'' Wait and see." 

'' They're not dead," says Basan's voice, 
sounding immediately over our bodies, ''for 
I heard one of them speak." 

VOL. III. s 
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^^ We forgot all about you! " says Dolly's 
fresh voice, with some dismay in it, as she 
too leans over our mounds. " The fact is 
we have been eating strawberries, and it 
does pass the time so quickly." 

And, alas! when we are disinterred and 
sit up on end, thirsty, scratched, blinking, 
dishevelled, with our heads stuck as full of 
wisps of hay as a pin-cushion is full of pins, 
we find that Dolly and Basan have, with a 
greediness that has no parallel in these 
modem times, very literally confined their 
attention to eating them, for they have not 
brought one berry with which to cool our 
parched, and dry, and dusty throats. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

'^ Death lies on him like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field. *' 

We are out in the orchard, Wattie and I, 
among the unripe apples, that are day by- 
day taking new shades of glossy redness on 
their fat green sides, and announcing to all 
whom it may concern that after their beau- 
tiful youth of pearly blossom, and the long 
interval of unlovely brownness and useless- 
ness, they are now rapidly nearing the 
respectability and accompHshed work of 
fruition. They need not be in such a hurry 
to ripen; they are better off swinging up 
there on the bough than chopped into small 
pieces by the cook's knife, or lost to sight 
through the agency of my young brothers' 
vigorous teeth and appetites. We have 
been pelting each other with them, Paul's 
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little SOD and I, and now he has fallen fast 
asleep in my arms, and is far away in the 
unhaunted dreamland of childhood. No- 
thing, surely, can be prettier than a very 
liandsome child asleep, and Wattle's face 
might well linger in the memory of any one 
who saw him at this moment — ^people, even, 
who did not see a resemblance, in every 
lovely curve and haughty trick of feature, to 
a stern, proud-faced man, whom no one 
would ever call comely now, who lost his 
beauty when he lost all the pleasantnesses 
of his Ufe, many years ago. 

It is four weeks since he went away, four 
weeks since he took my hand in his, and I 
loft it there because I knew that hence- 
forward I was going to make it my care 
that I should never see his face again. . . . As 
our oyos mot, how the passion and misery 
li^apt straight from his heart to the brown 
dopths; how I trembled, recognizing clearly 
oiiough that George had not warned me too 
Hooii, or too urgently. . . . He never said a 
word boyoud good-bye, nor did I — people 
woro all about us — but I saw wild words 
troiubling on his lips, words that I thank 
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Heaven he never spoke to me nor I listened 
to. 

Silvia came and wished me good-bye ; 
false fco the last, she put her hand in mine 
(he had not touched it then), and wished me 
well. And I held my peace and said 
nothing. I let her think I had never sus- 
pected all her vile plots, for if I had spoken 
the words that lay at my heart, how should 
I have been able to see Wattie, whom, like 
any other fashionable, heartless mother, she 
was leaving to the care of servants? She 
bade her people bring him to me whenever 
I liked to have him, and he has come nearly 
every day. Mr. and Mrs. Vasher went away 
together, but she was going on some visits, 
to return here in September, while he was 
to join the Tempests and papa, later, in 
Argyllshire; he is with them now, I sup- 
pose, as the twelfth is already past. (When 
he comes back in September I shall be gone 
to Alice, and it wdll be a long, long while 
before I come back again.) 

And while our sportsmen are shooting 
away so contentedly at the grouse, with no 
other object than to prove themselves good 
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shots, and make a good meal off the poor 
birds, other men are shooting, hacking, and 
hewing at each other like madmen, water- 
ing the fair lands of France with blood until 
they reek, sowing the meadows and valleys 
with dead bodies thick as the grain of the 
sower in spring-time. . . . For the greed and 
pride of two men, for the errors in diplo- 
macy of a few more, the land is made one 
hideous gaping sepulchre, that opens wide 
its scarlet mouth and sends its murdered 
cry of tens of thousands up before God. . . . 
How the brain reels and the heart sickens 
as one reads, day by day, of the success of 
the infernal weapons forged by man to dash 
out all semblance of humanity in that which 
God created in his own image. Is not life 
sweet to those poor fellows who have to lay 
it down because one crowned head covets 
his neighbour's vineyard? Oh, a million 
desolate wives and mothers, weeping for 
the husbtods and sons who will come back 
to them never any more, could tell us some- 
what of the value to them of those mangled, 
crushed, mutilated bodies that are set down 
in the returns under the laconic heading of 
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^'losses." The day's paper is by my side 
but I do not read it, its accounts turn me 
sick ; the ^^ special correspondent " seems to 
relish his horrors as he writes them down. 
I used to read his tale of carnage, carnage, 
carnage ! every day, until it rang in my ears 
like a bell, and my rest was full of blood and 
slaughter. ... I never lay me down to rest or 
enjoy the merest common pleasure, without 
thinking of these poor Frenchmen fighting 
this losing game against terrible odds in 
the burning sun, without discipline, proper 
food, or able directors. I do not know 
whether the Emperor of France or the 
King of Prussia is in the wrong; I never 
did understand anything about pohtics, and 
never shall; but I take the side of the 
French, for a woman's reason, that they 
are weakest. Thank Heaven, no brother 
or friend of mine is in the midst of the 
fighting. I should make so very sure that 
he would never come back; for to one 
motiier or sister to whom a man will return, 
will there not be ninety-nine bereft ? 

God help you ! poor mothers, and grant 
that your agony of waiting be a short one ; 
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better far to know that your son is num- 
bered with the dead than be alternating 
in the intolerable agony of doubts and 
fears. 

Although every tongue in even this re- 
mote Silverbridge wags from morning till 
night of the news of ^^the war," an enemy, 
no less fatal to some than the deadly bullets 
flying in such abundance yonder in la belle 
France, has crept in upon us and set his 
mark, first on one, then on another, and 
drawn them away out of our sight into that 
straight and narrow bondage that waits for 
us all, king or pedlar, queen or kitchenmaid, 
sooner or later. His name is Death, and he 
. comes, not peacefully and naturally, but 
with a fiery burning breath — ^with a strong 
clutch at the throat, and a close, hot grasp, 
under which his victims burn and faint and 
wither . . . and his other name is Fever. 
Since mother and Dolly and httle Daisy 
went away a fortnight ago, four little 
children, two young girls, and one house- 
mother have died, so quickly, so mysteri- 
ously, that lo ! they seemed to be here 
one moment and gone the next. Mother 
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had no idea that fever was in the village 
when she went, or she would be in fear 
about the children, and I have not written 
to tell her — she so seldom has a holiday, 
and she would come straight back. Nurse 
says these things are not to be run away 
from, and that the boys will do better to stay 
where they are ; and Silverbridge village 
is more than a mile away, so we are not 
in the midst of the danger. A terrible pang 
seizes me as 1 look down on Wattle's un- 
conscious face, and think that even now the 
phantom hand may be creeping out of the 
darkness into the light to touch him, my 
angel of consolation, who is the one pure 
and perfect thing my life contains. I lay 
my hand on his head : it is cool ; on his cheek, 
on which lies the exquisite tint that his 
mother's used to wear (that she has lost 
so completely lately, whether from pain of 
mind or body I cannot tell), and that is cool 
and fresh too. 

This child, with his bold, beautiful looks, 
with his father's eyes, and his own winning, 
lovable ways, is the dehght of my days ; he 
is himself and my lost lover in one. It is 
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Paul who looks at me out of the splendid, 
wilful brown eyes; Paul who lurks in the 
haughty curves of the little mouth, and 
smiles at me with all the old resistless 
magic from these baby lips ; and to these he 
adds his fresh, unsoiled young heart and 
words, his eager, quick love and childlike 
trust; and over all is the innocence that 
only those who have loved very young 
children can tell of. 

I take out my watch — six o'clock, and 
the nurse ought to have fetched Wattie at 
five, he should be in bed by now; she is 
both tiresome and stupid. I am wondering 
what can have become of her, when Simp- 
kins, that ancient man, appears upon the 
scene, and his eye betokens trouble. 

^^ What is the matter ? " I ask quickly. 

^^ It's Symonds, Miss Nell ; she is down 
with the fever. She had scarcely got back 
to The Towers when she fell ill, and — it's a 
very bad case, the doctor says." 

Symonds ! Wattle's nurse — the woman in 
whose charge he has been up to -the time 
she was seized with the fever ! Oh, Wattie ! 
Wattie ! if my heart could break, I think it 
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would break now, as I listen to Simpkins' 
words. 

^^ Do you think he Jooks feverish," I cry, 
in a sharp voice that does not sound like 
my own ; '^ do you know how people look 
when they are going to have the fever ? " 

'^ Indeed, Miss Nell, I cannot tell you," 
he says, sadly. ^^ Their throats just get 
sore, and their faces flushed, and then God 
takes them — at least, that was how the 
other poor souls went in the village." 

''Be silent!" I cry, harshly. ''Do you 
want to drive me mad ? " 

I stoop over my darling's face, and my 
eyes grow to it. Is it here already — does it 
lurk under this beautiful guise, that deadly, 
deadly fever ? 

" You'll not be sending him back to The 
Towers, Miss Nell ? " asks Simpkins, with 
some hesitation; " it wouldn't be safe — ^but 
there are the young gentlemen here to be 
thought of." 

I put my hand to my head in thought. 

" He cannot go back there," I say aloud, 
"so he must stay here. Could he not be put 
somewhere, a long way from the rest, in case 
there is any infection ? " 
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(Oh, my darling, my darling, that already 
it should come to iff) 

'* There's the room adjoining the school- 
room as was fitted up as a bedroom for 
Master Jack last year, when he sprained his 
ankle," says Simpkins thoughtfully. '^ That's 
a long way from the nurseries, and down 
a passage ; don't you think that might do, 
Miss ? " 

^^Yes, that will do," I say feverishly. 
^^ Go and have it prepared at once, and ask 
nurse to have the bed made up instantly ; I 
will come in when all is ready. Oh, Wattie, 
Wattie ! " I say, with a shuddering, long- 
drawn sob, as Simpkins goes away, ^' could 
I bear to lose you, my flower, my angel ? " 

But his face gives me no answer. The 
black lashes lie heavy and shadowy on the 
smooth, fair cheeks; he looks as healthy 
and strong and vigorous as ever he did in 
his life before, but somehow, somehow^ I 
seem to see the outstretched hand waiting 
to touch him. ... In my agony I clasp him 
so tightly that he awakes, and opens sleepy, 
misty eyes that, when they fall on me, smile 
in concert with his hps. He stretches him- 
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self, and kisses me with a child's spontaneous, 
iinasked-for caress, than which nothing more 
precious can be found on the whole earth, for 
it can neither be bought, or forced, or stolen. 

I was always jealous about the people I 
loved; I never cared to be liked by people 
who liked everybody else as well as me — I 
like to be the only one beloved. It is the 
most exquisite of flattery to be preferred by 
one who affords his favours to few ; and the 
fact that Wat^ie has never been known to 
volunteer an embrace to any Hving person 
save me enhances its value a thousand-fold. 

His hand is cool enough as I take it in 
mine, and we go back through the long 
shadows to the house. He is backward 
with his talk yet ; but he has a language of 
his own that I understand, and we talk the 
funniest shibboleth as we go along. 

The house seems very cool and quiet after 
the outside world, and Wattie seems some- 
what awed, and takes a firmer clutch at my 
hand as we go down the long stone passage, 
on whose matting so many vigorous pairs of 
feet have stamped up and down in their day, 
and reach the school-room. 
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It is a battered old place enough ; walls, 
books, floor, and chairs are the one as 
disreputable as the other. A little passage 
runs out of this room into another of the 
same size, formerly a place of resort for old 
books, lumber, and sulky or ill-used people ; 
now it is bare and primitive, with its four- 
ppster, scanty chairs, plain toilette table, 
and ill-used washstand. The windows, 
opening to the ground like those of the 
school-room, and looking out over the 
court, are open. 

The bed is made, and I proceed to un- 
dress Wattie, who is evidently much struck 
by the novelty of everything. He is not 
afraid though, and he does not cry ; he is 
too brave a boy for that. I am wondering 
perplexedly what I can put on him in the 
shape of a nightgown, when nurse comes in 
with one of Daisy's old night garments for 
him. 

'* Eh ! Miss Nell," she says, after her old 
fashion, " and are you going to get yourself 
into more trouble ? The bairn ought to be 
with his mother." 

''Only he is^not, you see," I say, tying 
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the strings of Wattle's night-gear. *^ Nurse, 
have you heard about Symonds ? " 

" I have, Miss Nell, and I fear me the 
poor wean has run a terrible risk." 

" Hush ! " I cry sharply, just as I bade 
Simpkins hold his peace. ^' It is never 
possible to teU, nurse ; you said so yourself 
the other day. You know it passes over 
one person to take another, and it is impos- 
sible to telly 

'' Eh ! " she says again, doubtfully ; and 
I could beat her that she will speak to me 
no word of comfort. 

Wattie is ready for bed, but Wattie will 
not go. He has escaped from me and is 
dancing to and fro on the carpet, where the 
sunbeams are playing at hide and seek ; 
his Uttle pink and white toes are like 
rose leaves flying hither and thither ; the 
boughs without throw their shadows on 
his eager, dehghted, wilful face. Oh, 
Wattie ! through all the years to come 
shall I ever get you out of my head, as you 
patter to and fro to-night, a laughing, 
beautiful little hovering shape in white ? 
Not until the sun in dying has withdrawn 
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his errant sons and daughters does Wattie 
tire of his play ; then I catch him up in my 
arms, and we roll over and over together on 
the bed, he shouting with laughter. Then, 
when he is quieter, to my surprise he 
scrambles on to my lap, and kneels there ; 
laying his tiny dimpled hands palm to palm, 
and shutting his eyes tight, he makes his 
evening prayer, something after this fashion : 
" Peese Dawd — peese Dawd bess pap-a, 
mem-a, Lallie ; make 'Otty vay dood boy, 
T'ist's 'ake. Yaymen." Then, being between 
the sheets, he pulls my head down on the 
pillow beside him, clasps his arms round my 
neck, and in another niinute is sound asleep 
with doubled-up fists. After a while I leave 
him and go to nurse, for there is much to 
think of and settle. If any other case of 
fever happens near us, she is to go away 
with the boys (who are at school all day in 
Pimpernel) ; if Wattie (my lips blanche as 
they utter the possibility) is already infected, 
she is to go away all the more. She says 
she shall take me too, but I laugh in her 
face ; it is so hkely that I shall leave 
him here with hirelings to wait upon him. 
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^^ And it will be a pleasant little surprise 
for your mamma to come home and find 
you dead and buried, Miss Nell," says nurse, 
in grim conclusion. 

'* Only wretched people- never catch 
fevers or die of anything but hard old age," 
I say. ^' It is the happy ones, who have so 
much to leave behind, who go." 

I sit by Wattle's side far into the night; 
but his skin is still cool and fresh, he sleeps 
calmly, and seems to know no uneasiness ; 
and at last I undress and lie down beside 
him. I awake suddenly, when the light of 
the moon is still shining in, broad and clear, 
tracing silver patterns on the carpet and 
the wall, and bend my head down to look 
into my darling's face. What if he have 
sickened while I lay senselessly, dully 
asleep ? But he looks just as he did when 
I saw his face last, and I go to sleep again 
with my arms round him. Wattie went to 
bed vdth the sunbeams ; he wakes with the 
sunlight, and oh ! the happiness that fills 
my heart as he runs about, active and 
bright, getting into every bit of mischief, 
bless him ! that the place contains. I wash 
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him, dress him, feed him with the bread 
and milk nurse brings at seven o'clock ; then 
I dress myseK, and we go out together into 
the glorious morning, among the sparkling 
dewdrops and early radiance that seems to 
have no knowledge or thought of disease, 
pain, and death. And all through the day 
we are so happy together, he and I. No fits 
of passion or sulkiness ever deform the 
character of Paul's little son; he is as 
spirited as he is gentle, led by a word, 
turned to iron by an injustice, as his father 
ever was. 

" Symonds is very ill," say the accounts 
gleaned from a distance-. Can it be pos- 
sible, I ask, trembling, that a woman so 
thoroughly infected with the fever could 
avoid giving it to the child she was always 
with ? But the day wears on to eventide, 
and the roses do not burn too brightly in 
his cheeks, his steps know no flagging, and 
he goes to bed as he went last night, against 
liis will. 

It must be the very early morning, just 
when the moonlight has gone and the 
greyncss of the da^oi has not yet appeared, 
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that I am awakened by a hoarse little 
voice asking for ^^ water." It is one of the 
few words that I have been able to teach 
Wattie's baby-lips to utter. I do not 
move for a moment ; I am like a dead 
creature who has been slain by one light- 
ning blow from a two-edged sword — I know 
what the cry means. ... I know that Death 
has called my angel away from me. . . . 

Then I rise stiffly, and bring water, which 
already, already it hurts him to swallow. I 
lay the little head back upon the pillow, I 
do not kiss him or speak to him ; I fall 
down on my knees by his side. Wattie ! . . . 
Wattie ! . . . God has taken all else on 
earth from me, and now he is beckoning 
you . . . my darling ! . . . my darling ! . . . 

HaK-an-hour later and a man has re- 
turned from Pimpernel with the doctor ; an 
hour and he is gone again. He can do no 
more for the only son of Paul Vasher than 
the son of a cottager ; a few days, or hours 
even, will determine the issue. 

" It is in God's hands," say the servants, 
as they move to and fro, and the words 
sound to me in my agony Hke direst mockery. 
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If it be in His hands, why need He have 
stricken my flower, my treasure, my ewe- 
lamb ? Somebody takes away the telegrams 
that I send to the father and mother — 
though why should they come here ? They 
never spoke to my darling in life, why should 
they come to look on him now he is going 
away ? He is mine-now, mine ; he wants no 
one else. And I send the servants and 
every one away out of the room (I behave 
they think I am mad), and with the simple 
remedies they have left for him I take Vn'Tn 
in my arms and hang over him, hour aiter 
hour, watching every change in his face, 
every throb of his pulses . . . and his beauti- 
ful dumb eyes seek mine piteously in his new 
unknown misery. . . . He cannot understand 
it ... he never suffered any pain or oppres- 
sion before ... he seems puzzled and afraid, 
and if I leave him for a moment he calls 
after me, ^'Lallie ! Lallie ! " not with the 
old merry voice, but in a sharp, altered 
note, that makes my heart stand still. 

The doctor comes and goes ; he spends 
half his time fighting with the grim enemy 
over this little, resisting frame. A nurse 
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takes up her station in the room, but she 
never touches him ; he takes everything 
alike from my hand. He has still some 
hopes of the child, the doctor says, and 
calls in a greater man than he, and the 
two consult together ; but, oh ! I know 
that Wattie has been called, that he is 
going — I knew it from the very first. . . . 
If no one had cared whether he hved or 
died, he would have hved ; as he is more to 
i^e than life itself, he is going fast. His 
sweet broken babble grows fainter and 
weaker, then dies altogether. The doctors 
look down on him in silence. Not all their 
cunning can breathe life into this beautiful 
little body — only the Great Physician can do 
that, and he is drawing hourly nearer; every 
minute sees a fresh change on the face of 
my boy. 

They go away, these men, saying , they 
will come back presently; they need not 
come, for they will be wanted by Wattie 
never any more. 

He has always known me right through : 
he knows me now, and smiles at me with 
his parched, dried hps, as I give him some 
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cooling drink ; lie shall be troubled with no 
more medicine, no more, Htfcle Wattie . . . you 
had Httle enough of it in your short three- 
year-old young life. He has never been 
fretful, or wilful, or complaining in this 
illness as other children are ; if he had only 
shown some of his old masterful Kttle ways, 
I should not feel so sure . . . but he just lies 
on my knees, fading away before my eyes, 
and as he grows fainter and weaker a passion- 
ate cry rises from my bitter- wrung heart : 
*' If he must go, let me go with him ! " But 
my prayer passes unheeded. I am strong . 
and well, only sick with weeping, worn with 
watching and fasting, brought to the lowest 
depths of misery by having the child taken 
from me; and so it falls that on the third 
night (he has been very quick about it, my 
little Wattie, who was always so loth to 
leave me for an hour even) as he Ues on my 
lap, about six of the clock, he opens his 
beautiful brown eyes, his hand flutters a 
little in mine, and as I hang over him in 
agonized, breathless dread, ''Dood-bye, 
LaUie ! '' he says ; a loving smile flickers over 
his face for a moment, then ... he is gone. 
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CHAPTBE XIII. 

" Larded all with sweet flowers, 
Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true love showers. " 

My little dead angel is lying alone on the 
wide white bed, with roses in his folded 
hands, and tapers burning on either side. 
You would never know that he had been ill 
at all to look round the room ; it is all so 
neat, so simple, so fresh. No ugly medicine 
bottles or any of the paraphernalia of sick- 
ness there; everything looks peaceful, un- 
troubled, usual. Through the open windows 
the moon sends a flood of light that washes 
the floor, the bed, the waxen features of my 
darling, who Hes there so still and quiet — he 
who used to run about so indefatigably, 
whose feet were never tired, whose voice 
was never still save when he slept ; and he 
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is not asleep now . . . yet that eyeless, voice- 
less, pulseless shape is my little lad. I am 
not by his side now; no tears would come to 
me as I looked down on the httle dead face 
that had smiled on me so lovingly four hours 
ago, on the lips that had syllabled '* Good- 
bye, LaUie ! " with the last hovering breath, 
on the hands that only slackened their 
hold on mine when death detached them . . . 
When I brushed out his beautiful golden 
curls, and felt them cling round my fingers 
like Hving sentient things, they woke no 
memory in me of those other times when 
I had brushed them, finding such trouble 
in keeping the restless head still ... I was 
as unfeeling, as silent, as placid as he. 
The nurse has gone away with the rest ; 
she would have watched with me beside 
him all night, but she shall not — no one 
shall do anything for him but me. I am 
sitting in the school-room alone, and the 
sound of the church clock striking ten 
comes with sudden loudness through the 
silence. 

Ten ! and at five o'clock Walter was 
living ; I had him in my arms, I was able 
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to kiss him, to call upon him by every 
foolish name my heart prompted, and he 
was able to answer me, to put out his 
weak hand to me, to smile at me . . . only 
five hours ago ! He cannot be dead ; I 
must have dreamt it ... if I open yonder shut 
door I shall find him there. Ay ! but did I 
ever leave him for a minute while the breath 
was in his poor tortured little body ? Oh, 
Wattie !. . . . Wattie, five hours ago you were 
herey in my arms ; but now, where are 
you? 

All my life long I have had so keen a pity 
for dead folk, that it has seemed to me that 
in some former state I must have loved 
some one very passionately, who died ; but 
this experience is so new, so strange, so 
awful, that I cannot grasp it. I pitied 
then; but did I ever see a human being 
speaking, smiling one minute, the next a 
blank, a mockery, a shell, from whence is 
withdrawn the beautiful loving spirit that I 
Tiueiv f 

''Oh, God! oh, God!" I cry, as I rock 
myseK to and fro, "make me under stand, 
mak^ me see it; remove this terrible interval 
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that lies between my living Wattie and this 
dead one." 

If only he could come back to me for one 
brief moment, if only he could tell me about 
it ! ... I cannot get hold of you, Wattie, my 
angel : you are not dead, so I have no 
memory of you; you are not living, so I 
cannot speak to you. . . . To-morrow, per- 
haps, you will seem farther away; I shall 
learn to remember. 

I go to the window, and look out at the 
night. May he not be somewhere near 
me, though I do not know it ? Can he 
have gone so far already? Were you afraid, 
Wattie, I wonder, when you went forth 
alone ? Did you hold out your hand to me 
in the awful strangeness of your passing ? 
Is any one taking care of you up there, as 
I took care of you here below ? 

^^ Wattie! Wattie!" I whisper, and my 
voice sounds hoarse and sinister in the 
silence, " can you not speak to me ? " But 
no answer comes to me; not a leaf stirs, 
not a sound is abroad. 

Hark ! what is that ? Hasty footsteps 
are crushing the gravel, coming nearer and 
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nearer. Who can it be that comes here so 
late? And farther ^way I seem to hear 
lighter steps, that follow after the first. 
Have the father and mother returned, too 
late ? And my dull heart gives an exultant 
leap that Silvia should come too late — that 
Wattie died in my arms, not hers. . . . The 
steps pass on, retreat, come forward again, 
and in another minute a man steps into the 
flood of moonlight that fills the room — Paul 
Vasher. How wild he looks, how strange ! 
After all, did he love the poor httle dead son 
yonder, only his pride forbade his shovmig 
it? 

"I thought you would have come sooner," 
I say slowly ; " I have been expecting you 
for days." 

'^An^ I am here," he says, as slowly as I. 

His face is pale and set, his dark eyes are 
flaming under his dravm brows. 

"Love," he says quietly, and in his quiet- 
ness there is a deadly strength that chills 
me, " I cannot live without you. I have 
come back to tell you so. . . . Will you end 
this life of hell and misery, and come away 
vdth me ? " 
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But I do not answer ; I only fall back 
before him, and stand with dilated eyes and 
parted lips, staring at him. 

'^ Are you afraid, sweetheart ? Do you 
believe that the words uttered by a mumbling 
old priest make things sacred that are not 
sacred in themselves ? Do you believe that 
you would be any the more my wife if a 
form of words had been spoken over us ? 
Are the mai; and woman, forsooth, who are 
made for each other, and would cleave to 
each other through time and death and 
eternity, to be considered less married in 
God's eyes than the wretches who are 
bound together by the fetters of expediency, 
fraud, and the love of gold ? " 

But I only hold up my hands and wave 
him back. I am dumb — dumb as my 
innocent darHng lying yonder, dumb as the 
stones that lie at my feet. 

^' Sweetheart ! Wife ! " he cries, coming 
a step nearer, and the old fire has come back 
to his eye, the old masterful vigour to his 
voice, " I must have you ... I can't live 
without you. Ever since that Christmas 
morning I have been wrestling and fighting 
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with myself as no other devil- tempted, God- 
forsaken man ever fought, in vain. . . I knew 
that the other day, when I touched your 
hand at parting, for the first time for three 
years and more. . . . When I got to Scotland 
a chance remark told me that you were here 
alone: I set out. . . . You will come with me 
to-night, Nell, to-night. All is prepared, 
everything is in readiness ; no one knows I 
am in Silverbridge. . . . By the morning we 
shall be far away . . . together at last. Oh, 
heavens ! " he cries, with a strong vdld 
leap of exultation in his voice, '^at last. . . . 
I had been very doubtful about you, my 
beautiful darling. ... I did not think your 
love would stand the test . . . but when you 
said that you had been expecting me, that 
you thought I should have been here sooner. 
... I knew then, Nell, that your love was as 
strong as mine." 

A dark shadow crosses the moonlight, a 
white hand alights like a snow-flake on 
Paul's arm. He turns, and at his elbow 
stands Silvia, smiling. She steps through 
the window, and then we stand in the 
moonlight, that shows our faces clear as at 
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noonday — my lover, his wife, and I. It is 
Paul who speaks first. 

^' So it is you, madam ? " he says slowly. 
'* And, pray, are you following your old and 
successful avocation of a spy ? " 

^* Yes," she says, quietly, *'if following 
one's own husband be spying, for I have 
been following you. I always knew you 
would come back to this girl, sooner or 
later, and ask her to go off with you ; and I 
always knew that, for all her proud disdainful 
airs, she would go — when you asked her. 
Don't suppose that I want to hinder you 
from going ; on the contrary, if you do not, 
I will take good care that the country rings 
with the story of how I found my husband 
and Miss Helen Adair alone, at eleven at 
night, when all her people were away . . . 
arranging an elopement between them. I 
wonder whether it would be you or I who 
would be blamed then for not having got on 
together ? I don't want to stop you ; I 
only came after you to shame her. Ha, ha ! 
Have I not my revenge on you at last, 
Helen Adair?" 

Paul does not speak, only his hands 
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clench and imclencli themselves rapidly, 
and his breast rises in short, quick pants. 

** You taunted me once with the posses- 
sion of a good name, that no living man or 
woman could lay finger on," she says, in her 
mocking flute-like tones ; '* do you think it 
is so white and soilless now ? " 

^' Now," I say, lifting my hand and 
beckoning to her, '^ you will come with 
me." 

Like a woman who moves without her 
own voKtion Silvia leaves her place and 
follows me. Again I Hft my hand and beckon 
to Paul, who also comes slowly, Hke a man 
in a dream. ... I open the door, traverse the 
short passage, and enter the bedroom, the 
husband and wife follovdng. I walk to the 
bed and look round at them — they are stand- 
ing by the door — and lift my hand once 
more, and they come and stand one on 
either side of the bed . . . and they look down 
on the dead face of their little fatherless, 
motherless son, Wattie. 

^* He died at six of the clock this even- 
ing," I say, monotonously; then something 
seems to snap in my brain, and I fall down 
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like a log, with my arms round my little 
dead lad. 



Under God's sky, a man stands holding 
my hand in his for the last time and asks me, 
as though I were his judge, to forgive him 
the . terrible sin and treachery into which 
his mad, sinful love and agony drove him ; 
and r forgive him, yes, from the very 
bottom of my heart, and bid him God-speed, 
for I know that just as surely as that Wattie 
is laid away out of my sight under the brown 
mould at our feet, so I shall never look on 
his father's face again in this life . . . and 
so we say good-bye reverently, tenderly, 
knowing it is our last farewell, and then — 
he goes. 

And on the night of the last day but one 
of August, in the yet early morning, he 
comes to me in my sleep, with the clear 
light of the immortals on his brow, and I 
awake, knowing full well that he is dead. 
Fourteen days afterwards a letter is brought 
to me, and the superscription of the envelope 
is written by a Frenchman. I take it away 
to my chamber, and sit down with it in my 
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hand : I am in no hurry to read it, for I 
know ; then I break the seal. 

" Mademoiselle," the letter begins, " I 
have a sacred duty to perform to you ; I pray 
you to forgive me that it is so painful an 
one. . . . Before Sedan I fought side by side 
with M.'Vasher, and it was towards even- 
ing that he fell, badly wounded. By good 
fortune I got him away to a place of safety, 
and a good Sister came and tended him, but 
he was past human aid. He gave me your ad- 
dress, and bade me tell you how he died. . . . 
Mademoiselle, he was the bravest man, the 
truest gentleman, that ever took sword in 
hand. . . . He was very restless all night, but 
he never complained; and — forgive me, I 
had fallen asleep for a moment — towards the 
very early morning, I was awakened by his 
voice ringing out, loud and clear as a trumpet, 
* Comin' thro' the rye — God's rye, Nell I ' 
then he fell back dead. We buried him, 
mademoiselle, at sunset, and laid on his 
heart a miniature he had always worn, as he 
bade us. An hour afterwards a lady came ; 
she was very beautiful, and seemed wild with 
grief. . . . Mademoiselle, she said she was his 
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wife. With humble assurances of my sym- 
pathy, I am 

^* Your faithful servant, 

'^ Gabriel Eisolieee." 

Will they find each other up above, I 
wonder, my lost lover and my little lost 
angel ? And since I shall go to them, but 
they will not return to me, I pant, I weary, 
I bum for the moment when death, ^* like a 
friend's voice from a distant field," shall call 
to me, and, taking my hand in his, lead me 
to the plains and fields that girdle round the 
shining city . . . where shaU. I not see my 
darUngs stepping to meet me through the 
unfading, incorruptible splendour of ^' God's 
rye?" 



the end. 
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